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= ~ A timely study of educational problems from the vocational point 
~~ of view, covering all the phases of the vocational movement! 
‘ The Problems of Vocational Guidance 
Beginnings in Vocational Guidance 
Vocational Guidance through Educational Guidance 
- Vocational Counselling and the Work of the Counsellor 
Pseudo-Guidance 
The Young Worker 
The Problems of Employment 
A Program for Vocational Guidance 
In form and substance the book is suited to the needs of students of 
education. It will find a place in classes in education and in the 
hands of teachers, superintendents, and school administrators. It is 
~ the first complete treatment of this subject. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS —g2.50 


. By THOMAS ALEXANDER, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teather: | Edited by Paul Monroe, 
in the Textbook Series. 


Germany has been able to accomplish certain definite results through 
the Prussian elementary school system. 
- (1) Ina large measure, through the medium of these 
schools, she has enslaved her people so that their learn- 
ing, instead of making them their own masters, forges 
the chains by which they are held in servitude. 
(2) She has organized the system with the express pur- 
pose of making the people of Germany sub-servient to 
the ruling house and to the state. 
Stenotyped lessons in geography, history, and other subjects taken 
in the classrooms in Prussian schools on the eve of the Great War, 
reproduced in this book, reveal the aims of the system. 


‘There are good features in the Prussian Elementary School system 
—organization, courses of study, general methods, in which every 
school teacher and administrator will be interested. 
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The Deaf and Psychic Development. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ricuarp O, Jounson, Inp1ana ScHoon FoR 
THE Dear, Inpranapo.is, Lyp. 


SNES NT our daily life as generally regulated today there is 


probably no need for acute hearing of super-sensitive 
nature such as would be demanded by one living in 
a wild and dangerous environment, at least, we do 
not find it so, generally ; on the contrary, however, 
there is very often imperfection of the ordinary 
sense, ranging from slight to more serious degree, 
which quite often is difficult of detection so largely 
do we unconsciously depend upon sight, action, and other varying 
modes of interpretation of sounds and of the spoken word. Among 
young children especially, for physiological and pathological rea- 
sons, the prevalence of defective hearing is very great as repeated 
examinations have shown; and no doubt, there has been much re- 
tardation with its evil results due to such recognized deficiency,— 
in the latter case, and sometimes in the former, attributed to weak 
mentality, or inattention, carelessness, or delinquency. Because of 
this condition it is hoped that this article may be of interest gen- 
erally to those who would know something concerning the deaf, and 
especially so to teachers in the public schools who meet with such 
cases quite frequently in their various classes,—and who would 
probably discover additional cases upon closer observation and 
examination. 

The problem of educating the deaf who have not been able to at- 
tend the schools for the hearing, has presented, and is still pre- 
senting, many difficult questions since the first regular school for 
them was established in this country at Hartford, Conn., just one 
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hundred years ago; the same complicated questions that have ever 
been presented to those engaged in the education of the hearing,— 
and then, additional intricate ones because of the isolated and 
peculiar nature of the deaf and their natural lack of language 
ability when entering schools established for them. A marvelous 
advance—an evolution and a revolution—has been made in every 
phase of the work due to the wise and unselfish endeavors of hun- 
dreds of noble-minded men and women who have devoted their lives 
and talents to the ceaseless efforts of giving light and expression to 
the fettered minds of those who heard not and, consequently, spoke 
not—to those who, in early times, because of their affliction, “were 
practically outside the pale of human thought and activities; who 
were believed to be without reason and were little less than out- 
casts in society; but, who, today, have become active components 
of the state, possessed of. education, on a level with their fellow- 
men nearly everywhere in the scale of human employment, 
capable of all the responsibilities of life, and standing in the full 
stature of citizenship.* 
MisconcEpTION oF THE Dear. 


Notwithstanding this wonderful advance so well known to those 
having to do with the deaf in school, business, and social affairs, 
and who form so small a part of the population, the general public, 
seldom coming in contact with them, knows little concerning the 
class and possesses a vague idea that they are a “queer” sign- 
making people lacking in speech, therefore in mentality and the 
power to succeed as “normal people” do. This is not surprising 
when we consider that the education of the deaf has not always pre- 
vailed, that it was not until the fifteenth century that authenticated 
accounts of educational efforts were given, and that the ill-con- 
ceived and ignorant opinions of many centuries still cast their 
baneful shadows. References to the deaf were made and theories 
advanced and discussed as to their intellectual, moral, social, legal, 
and industrial status by the ancient philosophers and physicians, 
by the writers of Roman and medieval laws, and by the Church 
since the fifth century before the Christian era. Hippocrates and 
Galen, Aristotle and Pliny, the Fathers of the Church, and the 
noted jurists of ancient times, all discussed the status of the deaf 


* Harry Best—“‘The Deaf: Their Position in Society, etc.” 
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only to recognize them as without intelligence and incapable of 
instruction. The Talmud classed them as not responsible for their 
actions and as exempt from the ordinances of the law, and the cede 
of Justinian required that they should live under perpetual guard- 
ianship. Tempora mutantur. 

Psyon1o DEVELOPMENT. 

Now, the psychic development of those who hear, and of thdse 
who do not hear, is along a common natural line except that, lack- 
ing hearing and therefore speech, special efforts and methods of 
education are required with the deaf who naturally present the 
same general varying normal and abnormal conditions as to mental 
capacity as are presented by those with hearing and speech. 
Preyer* claims that it was not language that generated intellect, 
but the reverse; that the human being brings with him into the 
world far more intellect than talent for language; and that the 
height of culture a deafmute can reach proves that the existence of 
intellect is not bound up with the hearing or the learning of artic- 
ulate speech.. As to the values of hearing and sight, upon the 
latter of which the deaf must almost wholly depend, he further 
says, “the great superiority of the ear to the eye, from the psycho- 
genetic point of view, is but slightly prominent upon superficial 
observation of the child that does not yet speak; but we need only 
compare a child born blind with one born deaf, after both have en- 
joyed the most careful training and the best instruction, to be con- 
vineéd that, after the first year, the excitements of the auditory 
nerve contribute far more to the psychical development than those 
of the optic nerve.” In line with this observation is that of Pyle:+ 
—“Another thing to be noticed is the complete dependence of mind, 
at least in man, upon sense organs. These organs are specialized 
nerve-endings, each type capable of receiving a certain sort of 
physical impression. They are the means through which the en- 
vironment brings about brain changes,—the necessary accompani- 
ment of mind. This fact makes the hygiene of the sense organs of 
the greatest importance to the teacher. A child without any sense 
organs would not have enough mind to quarrel about. And a 


child’s méntal life is incomplete if any sense organ is defective or 
.. SW, ner rR Mind of the Child,” Part 1—‘‘The Senses and the Will’”— 


Trans. by H 
Wm. Henry Pyle— “The Outlines of Educational Psychology.” 
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abnormal.” As to the soundness of these views there can be little 
question, and educators of the deaf know from experience that they 
are true; in combination they may well serve as an exponent of 
difficulties met with in the education of the deaf by and through 
any method, or combination of methods. 

To emphasize in some degree the particular and peculiar diffi- 
culties presented when dealing with those bereft of hearing, which 
possesses the greatest educational value of all the senses, and the 
loss of which results among other things in inadequate comprehen- 
sion and use of language—the key which unlooses all knowledge— 
it may be well to refer briefly to the one problem of mental capac- 
ity as presented in children generally, regardless of the degree of 
hearing, that is, the problem of congenital, or innate ability, sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and the improvement thereof within de- 
cided limitations, through educational . processes. This innate 
ability, or capacity, which we may call intelligence, is probably 
a complex of elements of both body and mind— nerves, muscles 
and brain structure—difficult of differentiation. It is pretty well 
established, however, that all men are not endowed alike by nature 
(heredity) and that the “gifts” vary greatly as to neuro-muscular 
and brain structure, between which there is more-or-less close re- 
ciprocal relation. 

In the consideration of mental capacity and its development, it is 
almost needless to state that within the scope of this article it is 
possible to refer only briefly to a very few impressions by way of 
suggestion ; and the writer hopes that what is written will prompt 
the reader to further thought and research in the matter, and 
especially to earnest study of the child’s mind—views, actions, in- 
stincts, impulses and instabilities—and natural causes therefor ; 
and with further hope that what is written will lead to more in- 
dividual work rather than general class-work with children who 
need to be approached from their own immature point of view 
rather than from the mature view-point of the adult—otherwise, 
there results a lack of mutual sympathy so necessary between child 
and adult, between pupil and teacher. 

Eveenios anp EvTHENIcs. 


Two great subjects of scientific nature engrossing the attention 
of thinkers today are Eugenics and Euthenics (Nature and 
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Nurture) which are as yet little understood by the general public. 
The first has to do with life, not after birth, nor during foetal 
existence, but at and before its very creation ; the second, with life- 
nurture after creation and birth. Emerson has stated that the 
“gate of gifts” is closed at birth, but he would have been more exact 
had he stated that it closed at the time of embryonic cellular crea- 
tion; for then it is that life is first and finally marked with its 
natural distinctive quality—mental, physical and moral—which 
is to be ever borne through existence to be laid down only at the 
grave after constituent qualities may have been transmitted to 
children, and to children’s children. 


“Life rolls away and bears along 
A mingled mass of right and wrong.”’ 


Grapes are not gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, that 
we know; but do we know, or realize, that ancestors too often bind 
in chains of relentless tyranny (heredity) many of their innocent 
descendants? Now, there is one great problem of eugenics, as 
applied to man—to direct through research and public discussion 
(not through unwise legislation and harsh and barbarous measures) 
such wise selection and mating of procreators as will result in 
wholesome, right-living offspring to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. DeQuincy certainly had foundation for his assertion,— 
Death we can face, but knowing, as some of us do, what 1s human 
life, which of us is it that, without shuddering, could (if conscious- 
ly summoned) face the hour of birth? 

But what of environment ‘—what of surrounding conditions, in- 
fluences, and modifying forces—are these impotent of good? Not 
at all! Health, and association, and education, certainly find ex- 
pression in life’s equation, (performance level) sometimes for 
good, sometimes for evil; and freedom from inherited disease, 
whether active or latent, is a heritage to be prized as a basis for 
future development through association and education. Life- 
nurture has to do with these and other effective agencies, and their 
influence for good may be of very great force, with some so power- 
ful as to become in-wrought with one’s very existence, but with 
others, either of no especial force or else appearing as a veneer 
superimposed through selfish consideration of the laws and cus- 
toms of the times. In any case, environmental influences must 
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act upon what Nature has originally presented—and this fact is 
not to be lost sight of. 


Innate ABiuiry. 

A child may be set down as a psychological being, writes Dr. 
Pyle, and correct interpretation of the child requires a knowledge 
of biology and psychology from which springs the science of educa- 
tion. Sociology asserts that education is the process by which 
youth is trained for participation in social life, and psychology 
declares it is essentially a process of habit-formation—in both of 
which the dominant idea is one of adjustment to general environ- 
mental conditions and needs, thus re-presenting the educational 
principles of Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. He further adds 
that the acquisition of information is necessary only as a guide to 
the ultimate end, “a right response in the light of this informa- 
tion ;” and that the resultant is a complex of uncertain nature when 
account is taken of heredity—of ancestral proclivities and the 
natural responses through the neuro-muscular system. “In this 
process of-adjustment the function of the teacher is limited and his 
possibilities circumscribed. The utmost that he can do is to manip- 
ulate the environment of the child. Heredity, then, sets the first 
limitation ; we can work only within the limits of heredity. We 
can have something to do with the outcome of the child’s actions in 
the way of pleasure and pain, we can make zonditions favorable for 
the activity of one instinct or another, but more than this we can- 
not do, and it is well that we know it. Education, then, is a pro- 
cess of adjustment that teachers and parents can partially guide 
and control by virtue of their power to change and manipulate the 
child’s environment.” 

Rousseau, whose writings furnished inspiration to Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, in writing his Hmile—referred to by some one as 
“that exemplary prig’—claimed that the wisest writers of his time 
devoted themselves to what a man ought to know without asking 
what a child is capable of learning, and such criticism is applicable 
today to many text-writers, lecturers, and teachers, with whom 
theorizing and “teaching above the children’s heads” is a common 
and grievous fault. Dr. Dewey,* commenting upon Rousseau’s 


*John and Evelyn Dewey—“Schools of Tomorrow.”’ 
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teachings says: “His insistence that education is based upon the 
native abilities of those to be taught sounded the keynote of all 
modern efforts for educational progress. It meant that education 
is not something to be forced upon children and youth from without 
but is the growth of capacities with which human beings are en- 
dowed at birth. The first years of learning proceed rapidly and se- 
curely before children go to school (cf. the deaf) because that learn- 
ing is so closely related with the motives that are furnished by their 
own powers and the needs that are dictated by their own condi- 
tions.” And referring to Pestalozzi, he further says that his great- 
est contribution to education was the declaration that knowledge 
that is worthy of being called knowledge, training of the intellect 
that is sure to amount to anything, is obtained only by participating 
intimately and actively in the activities of social life. (Again cf. 
the deaf. ) 

It has been stated by some one not now definitely recalled (Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, perhaps) that of real knowledge, a child 
learns proportionately more between the ages of two and five years 
than during its after life. This dictum refers, of course, to the 
hearing child—the little “live-wire”, all ears, and eyes, and words, 
in daily communion with active life and quick to respond to count- 
less opportunities: and not to the little unfortunate, bereft of hear- 
ing, who receives more or less distorted images through vision, and 
dwells in silence and isolation, practically a stranger to the world 
and even to his own family until he is placed in a special school 
at seven years of age, or later. This contrast of early conditions, 
despite the grade of intelligence which may be equal in the, two 
cases (perhaps of higher grade with the deaf) will serve to illus- 
trate the difficulties presented in the education of the deaf; and it 
recalls to the writer the words of a distinguished educator of the 
deaf who, in answer to his question, “In comparison with a normal 
hearing-child of corresponding age, how much retarded generally 
is a deaf. child (born deaf or losing hearing before acquirement of 
speech) entering school at seven years of age?” very quickly re- 
plied, “Seven years, plus”, which, while perhaps an extreme view, 
well serves to indicate the natural backwardness of the deaf child. 
This natural retardation is further emphasized by the claim of the 
eastern psychophysiologist, if his reasoning be true, that during the 
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first seven years of any child’s life it is passing through the suc- 
cessive stages through which the race has evolved—a little savage, 
then semi-civilized, then the consciousness of the civilized man— 
and that he should not be asked to work out the chain of reasoning, 
because he cannot do it. 

In this connection several queries naturally present themselves: 
If the child passes through the successive stages of development 
just cited, what effect does “silence and isolation” exert upon the 
proper, that is, the natural mental development ?—and further, 
what effect upon the proper functioning of instincts and impulses, 
of memory-experience, and sensorimotor reactions’—and in the 
creation of instabilities? These, and kindred questions, are of 
superlative consequence in the development of children of all ages 
whether hearing or deaf, but especially so with the latter. A 
better knowledge will certainly lead to better balanced curricula 
and more evenly graded texts, both of which too frequently show 
pronounced lines of abnormality—to more successful work, in the 
four educational fundamentals, language, arithmetic, geography, 
and history, with economy of time and effort—and to more com- 
plete adaptation of life-requirements to the child’s social needs ; and 
especially so if the importance of the first six years of school-life, 
as stated by Superintendent Schoop of the Chicago city schools, be 
given full value:—‘“During the first six years of school-life the 
child’s imagination is found to be active, the senses keen, the imita- 
tive powers at high tide, the will flexible, the mind receptive, and 
the memory retentive. It is the storage-battery period in the life 
of youth. It is the age when the capacity to receive a wealth of 
varied experiences and impressions is at its maximum.” 

The idealistic theorist and the educationist trained along lines 
prevailing for the hearing child and its teacher in pedagoy, general 
_ psychology, and methods, and with prescribed classroom observa- 
tion and practise periods, all for and with hearing children, are 
likely to err greatly in passing judgment upon the school work and 
the development of the deaf, however excellent they may be with 
the hearing. While it is true that the trend of education for the 
deaf child should be, and is, along the same line of effort as that 
for the hearing child, the many qualifications influencing the effort 
with the deaf child separates it as a distinct work within the edu- 
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cational field. This should be left to the trained educator of. the 
deaf who, through years of close and constant experience with the 
class, knows the probabilities, the possibilities, and the limitations 
of the work as probably no one else knows them. Concerning this 
whole matter of deafness, which is not to be traced only as deafness 
from one generation to another, its causes and degrees, its trans- 
mission from one generation to another, its influences mentally, 
physically, and morally, and of the education of the deaf generally 
—these are questions that for scientific answer will require the 
joint services of the embryologist, the clinical observer, the teacher, 
and the psychopathologist. Ordinary observers may pass judg- 
ment. readily ; but their ignorance ofttimes obscures the truth. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Stern* defines intelligence as a “general capacity of an individ- 
ual consciously to adjust his thinking to new requirements; it is 
general mental adaptability to new problems and conditions of life.” 
He eliminates talent and genius, and memory with its range of ac- 
cumulated information and experience, and leaves intelligence as 
a subtile something that is innate whatever its qualitative or quan- 
titative character, degree, or grade—God-given—and which he 
differentiates from the other mental capacities, intellect, sensi- 
bilities, and will, with their constituent attributes, but with each 
of which it acts in great or lesser degree as a potent force. 

It is generally conceded that intelligence is a congenital endow- 
ment, individually and racially: that it is a foree coming from 
within and one -that cannot be given from without; that its poten- 
tiality must be considered as distinct from memory and instinctive 
and emotional reactions; and that its quality, or grade, is not in- 
creased by education. We cannot make one more intelligent but 
must do that which calls for the exercise of the degree of intelli- 
gence possessed in a way not to restrict its free play. “By insist- 
ing too much upon external discipline, training in method, and the 
acquisition of information, the condition may be provided which 
eventuates in atrophy of intelligence through disuse. We cannot 
give a child eye-sight if he is blind—but we can destroy his vision 


*W. Stern—‘‘The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence’’—Trans. 
G. M. Whipple. 
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if he has it.”* With varying grades of intangible intelligence we 
find their expression in tangible performance-levels ; and it is such 
levels that may be raised through education—through memory and 
experience qualified by the potential (intelligence) back of it, and 
by physical growth, sex, culture, and normality (deficiency-sufi- 
ciency ; insanity-equilibrium). 

Following the Galton law+ the mass of mankind shows a most 
decided tendency to mediocrity. According to their natural gifts 
men have been divided by Galton into sixteen grades of natural 
ability, eight above a line of average attainment extending upward 
by successive stages to great eminence, and eight corresponding 
stages below the line extending downward to idiocy. Applying the 
Quetelet lawt of deviations from an average, with corresponding 
grades above and below the line embracing equal numbers, Galton’s 
examination placed in the four lower mediocre grades (two above, 
and two below, the line) 838,140 out of each million, or more than 
four-fifths of the entire population ; adding two more grades, the 
proportion is increased: to 965,266, more than nineteen-twentieths 
thus leaving but 34,734 for the remaining ten grades above and 
below the line of average attainments. In the fourth grade above 
the line he includes 7848, “the mass of men who obtain the ordi- 
nary prizes of life.” In this study of hereditary influences was 
established the Law of Ancestral Heredity—14 was on the average 
derived from the two parents (14 from each), 14 from the four : 
grandparents (1-16 from each), 4 from the eight great grand- 
parents (1-64 from each), and so on. In descent, a defective charac- 
ter may be eradicated through Nature’s laws of revision and extinc- 
tion— vis medicatrix naturae—but, more probable, it may pass a 
generation or two in latent form to reappear later when accen- 
tuated by meeting a similar-taint through mating, when it is com- 
monly referred to as a “sporadic case” with no known cause—but 
there is a reason if ancestral facts were known. 

In theoretical curricula building, in superficial examination by 
diletant or superior educational inspectors who follow out lines of 
theory of their own subjective view, and in that common discour- 
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*Lightner wane" Os Relation of Intelligence to Efficiency’”—Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, May. 1915. 

?Francis Galton—‘‘Hereditary Genius” 

tM. Quetelet, Astronomer Royal of Belgium. 
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agement of the honest hard-working and competent teacher because 
his pupils do not seem to “rise to the occasion” with superior at- 
tainments—it is always well to bear in mind the trite expression, 
ex nthilo, nihil fit, and that other common expression anent the 
silken purse and the swine’s ear; and further, that the develop- 
ment of mind, like the development of body, must be regarded as 
dating back far beyond the origin of the individual being.” It is 
well, however, to balance this thought with another—that a non- 
progressive class is frequently the fault of the teacher. 


Mentat Capactry CLASSIFIED. 


All children may be roughly divided into four general classes as 
to mental capacity, which Witmer defines as a complex of many 
elements, the algebraic sum of assets (mental traits making for pro- 
gress and success) and defects (absence of such traits) ;—the 
feebleminded—the dull and backward—the average or normal— 
and the bright—the first class including the idiot, imbecile and 
moron, the last, a group of exceptionally gifted children. While 
Nature’s effort is supposed to function the same in all of them it 
has nevertheless stamped a varying characteristic impress (through 
heredity, disease, or whatnot) upon each one which must be taken 
into account whether the child be normal or abnormal, or with 
defective hearing or vision. If in some cases the causes of abnor- 
mality are severe enough to produce mentally defective children, 
they may also operate less severely in other cases to produce merely 
dull and backward children who should not be classed as feeble- 
minded as the term is generally used ; the border-line cases should 
be given the advantage of every doubt. Whether measured by an 
age-grade scale or by a mental-capacity scale, the grade-repeaters 
and others form a large body of “retards” in our public schools, 
cited variously at from seven to sixty per cent of the whole, (an 
average in nine leading cities of the country, of 35 per cent.) de- 
pending to quite an extent upon environment and its activities, 
individual and racial mentality, ete. Parenthetically, it may be 
stated that retardation is not necessarily confined to the weaker 
children— it may be that the exceptionally gifted child, “the best 
in his class”, is really more retarded than the poorest in the class 
because of being held down to the dead level of the ordinary public- 
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school course arranged for the average child which, as stated by 
Ayres,* is too easy for the brighter pupils, too difficult for the 
slower ones, and better suited for girls than for boys: and again, 
it may happen that a very bright child will be impeded in his pro- 
gress because of physical and mental immaturity. 


Dear CHILDREN. 


Now, all these four classes referred to above with resultant con- 
ditions are naturally to be expected among the deaf as among the 
hearing, and in about the same proportion. But in this connec- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that “retardation” as used in rela- 
tion to the deaf child does not carry with it the same significance 
as when applied to a hearing child. In the latter case, the retar- 
dation, if sufficiently great, and according to general tests as now 
devised (Goddard’s revision of the B.-S. test with its three and two 
year bases, or the form-board, for instance), would signify mental 
turpitude or deficiency ; in the former case, while these elements 
may naturally enter to some extent, still it largely represents a 
backwardness due to an enforced lack of experience and social inter- 
course with hearing-speaking people and their daily affairs. It is 
‘a term, as used with the deaf, for comparing the deaf child with a 
normal hearing child of the same chronological age, and generally 
indicates not so much mental retardation as it does a natural re- 
tardation due to the lack of opportunity and a chance to succeed 
such as comes to his more fortunate hearing brother ; each is normal 
according to his mentality qualified by opportunity and experience. 
And in this connection it may be well to add that the ten-year-old 
backward normal child who grades at six years is greatly superior 
to the twelve-year-old moron who grades at six or eight years; 
there are certain characteristic traits, modes of maturation and 
sensorimotor reactions that must be given consideration—the one 
is mentally normal although retarded, the other is mentally ab- 
normal, or mentally diseased, with his whole being affected. Con- 
sidered chronologically, the two may be at the same level tempo- 
rarily, but the normal child, though slow and backward, is pos- 
sessed of initiative and is constantly growing in mentality and pro- 
gress, however slowly, while the other has practically reached its 


*Leonard P. Ayres, Dept. Education, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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zenith and is practically stationary. Deafness and mental de- 
fects are not necessarily associated—they are seldom associated at 
all. There is no more direct connection between deafness and 
mental defect than there is between lameness, or blindness, and 
mental defect; deafness is usually a physical defect, as is the loss 
of an arm. When children, deaf through heredity, or congeni- 
tally or adventitiously so, are mentally defective (as a feeble- 
minded deaf person) the cause is not the deafness but some condi- 
tion which causes both the deafness and the mental defect. Deaf- 
ness and muteness are not two separate defects as is generally be- 
lieved ; muteness is simply the effect of a cause—deafness. We 
imitate sounds heard and articulate speech results; those deaf do 
not hear and therefore cannot imitate, and muteness is the result 
unless overcome by artificial means, which is being done in all of 
our schools to greater or less extent. With hearing-mutes—i. e. 
those who hear but cannot articulate—the cause of mutism is near- 
ly always mental inadequacy unless there is impairment of the 
organs of articulation which is seldom the case. In the first case, 
the muteness is generally the result of the absence of ideas, or of 
reflex action in the motor organs of speech; in the former, im- 
beciles have nothing to say, in the latter they have no desire to 
speak. At times cerebral disease of aphasic nature may result in 
partial or complete loss of power of articulate speech though the 
other mental powers and the vocal organs may seem unimpaired. 

The boys and girls sent to the schools for the deaf are generally 
not deficient in mind (imbeciles or feebleminded), will (paupers), 
or emotion (criminals or with criminal instincts), and should not 
be placed in the general class of so-called “defectives.” They are 
in school for the purpose of receiving an education such as given to 
their hearing-speaking brothers and sisters-in the public school; 
and along the same lines and to the same extent as far as their 
affliction will permit. In fact, it is the duty of the state to pro- 
vide for the deaf in these same public schools, but because of 
economical reasons, and for their more thorough instruction, they 
are gathered together in a central institution. The expenditure 
by the state for boarding, for school supplies, and in a very few 
cases for clothing, is not recompense to parents for the forced 
separation from their children and the consequent loss of their 
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natural services during nine months each year for a term of years. 
They resent the idea of themselves and their children being re- 
ferred to as recipients of charity, and their sons and daughters as 
“defectives” as this term is generally used to designate mental and 
moral deficiency due to degenerative and criminal causes. 


Tur FEEBLEMINDED. 


In the light of the preceding paragraphs and considering the 
Mendelian law,* and the testimony of Weismann** and Preyer, it 
is not surprising that today we are facing the greatest question ever 
presented to our social life—that of abnormal mentality and 
feeblemindedness (to which the deaf contribute a due proportion) 
which are filling our public schools, our custodial institutions, and 
our general life, with socially unfit and defective classes—the in- 
sane, the epileptic, the criminal, the delinquent, the alcoholic, and 
the imbecile. Under the law of Mendel as applied to feeblemind- 
edness, and probably true for other defects where the defect is of 
recessive nature, in the mating of a man and woman, each ap- 
parently normal, but capable of transmitting a defective neuro- 
muscular organization (i. e., those in whom the defective taint is 
borne in latent form), we will find in the offspring, on an average 
out of four children, one absolutely normal and incapable of trans- 
mitting the defect, two apparently normal but capable of trans- 
mitting it, (carrying the defect in latent form) and one openly and 
frankly defective. Careful observers claim that about sixty-five 
per cent of those in institutions for feebleminded have faulty 
heredity, leaving thirty-five per cent as accidental cases, or “cases 
in which exact conditions are not yet determined”—a large pro- 
portion of which, no doubt, may be added to the hereditary class. 
The problem is indeed a serious one even if the number of feeble- 
minded children is sometimes greatly exaggerated, as the writer be- 
lieves to be the case. The application of the Binet-Simon+ test 
as revised by Goddard with its two and three year bases seems to 


*R. C. Punnet—‘Mendelism”’—3rd Ed. 1913. 

*August Weismann—‘“Essays upon Heredity’—Trans. Shipley and Schon- 
land—2nd Ed. 1891. 

t+Alfred Binet and Th. Simon—‘“A Method of Measuring the Development 
al ewe of Young Children’’—Trans. Clara Harrison Towne—2nd 


tH. i. Goddard—“‘The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence, Re- 
vised ” 
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be extreme and unjust in its findings. The three per cent rule of 
Pintner* seems to be nearer the truth, and more just to the child, 
for its application reduces the Goddard proportion of feeblemind- 
edness about one-half and doubles the number of dull and back- 
ward children who are not feebleminded as the term is used, and 
who need and deserve training and education along special, yet 
normal, lines. 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE Dear. 


The nomenclature of the class entitled to enter the special 
schools for the deaf is not a definite one, the terms deaf, deafmute, 
deaf and dumb, and mute, being used indiscriminately by the pub- 
lic, and frequently by those in authority in the schools and by the 
deaf themselves. The varying degrees of hearing and speech 
possessed by many of them cause this confusion of terms and have 
at times apparently bewildered census-directors and takers as cen- 
sus reports have shown. The deaf may be classified generally 
into three groups—(1) Deafmute, one who is totally deaf 
and without articulation, or practically so for each, ‘re- 
gardless of causes—(2) Semi-mute, one who is totally deaf, or 
practically so, but who once had hearing as well as speech which 
he now uses in fair degree either naturally or through training— 
and (3) Semi-deaf, one who has a fair degree of hearing and 
natural speech. In addition to these three general terms are 
others such as semi-deafmute, deaf semi-mute, and semi-deaf semi- 
mute, according to degrees of hearing and speech. In all cases the 
degree of deafness is such as to prevent those afflicted receiving 
proper education in the public schools. The tendency at present, 
however, is to refer to all classes as “the deaf,” and to their schools 
as “schools for the deaf,” irrespective of any special acquirement 
or degree of hearing,—and especially so since effort is being made 
to give articulate speech in some degree to all the deaf regardless 
of cause and degree of deafness. 


ScHOOLs FoR THE Dear. 


The first school for the deaf in America was established at Cobbs, 
near Petersburg, Virginia, in 1812 by a lineal ancestor of the 
present Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Col. William Bolling, who had two 
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deaf brothers and one sister who were sent to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
for their education, and, also, a deaf son and a deaf daughter for 
whom the Cobbs School was established under the direction of a 
son of Thomas Braidwood who conducted the school for the deaf in 
Edinburgh. The wife of Col. Bolling was a sister of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke who had another nephew who was deaf ‘and had 
been educated abroad. Attending the Virginia school with the 
two Bollings was a great grandson of Richard Henry Lee, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. This school 
lasted but a short time owing to the inefficiency of the younger 
Braidwood who proved to be of dissolute character. Previous to 
this, an effort had been made to teach a deaf person or two in the 
New York Almshouse in 1807 by the Rev. John Sanford, but noth- 
ing of a permanent nature resulted. Really, the first attempt in 
America to teach speech to the deaf was made by one Philip Nelson 
in the neighborhood of Rowley, Mass., 250 years ago—1667. This 
was in the frenzied days of witchcraft and Nelson was “duly ac- 
cused” with witchery “when he pretended to cure a deaf and dumb 
boy in imitation of our Saviour by saying, ‘Ephphatha.’”. This 
boy was interrogated closely by the inquisitors-general, “but there 
he stood” says the church records, “like a deaf and dumb boy as 
he was—they could not make him hear, nor could he speak.” And 
Mr. Nelson was saved! It is not known what his effort was, nor 
as to its success, but in those days when a successful oral teacher 
would have been “hanged or pressed to death” it is quite probable 
that there was neither much effort nor success. 
In this connection an interesting sidelight is thrown upon the 
early years of the 1800’s relative to charity and the education of | 
the deaf, by Francis Green, a merchant of Boston (1749-1809) 
who had a deaf son educated abroad and was greatly interested in 
the welfare of the deaf, publishing several pamphlets concerning it. 
In 1805, Mr. Green wrote: “The philanthropy and charity of the ! 
present age seem to be elbowed off from the stage by the predomi- | 
nant speculations of the banking mania and the universal lust of 
lucre—neither compassion, humanity nor taste are likely to pre- \. 
vail.” The earnest and vigorous agitation of Mr. Green and others 
for the education of the deaf, though appearing somewhat futile 
at the time, was to bear fruit abundantly at a later date. | 
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In 1817, the first regular school for the deaf as we know such 
today, was established in Hartford, Conn., by Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet whose son, Edward Miner Gallaudet (1837-1917) in 
1864 established in Washington, D. C., what was then, and is to- 
day, the only institution in the world devoted to the higher educa- 
tion of the deaf, Gallaudet College. Other schools similar to the 
Hartford School were rapidly established in other states, and today 
we have 64 public state residential schools, (enrollment 11,723) 
74 public private schools (enrollment 2,132) and 19 denomina- 
tional and private schools (enrollment 454) with a total enroll- 
ment of 14,309 pupils and 1,944 instructors, and with buildings, 
grounds and equipment valued at over $20,000,000. Since the 
Hartford School was established over 75,000 deaf people have been 
educated in the various schools ; and who will have the temerity to 
assert that they have not contributed to the country’s welfare as 
self-supporting honorable men and women. 


Lines or CLEAVAGE. 


In the education of the deaf two distinct lines of cleavage are 
presented—the one relative to general methods of instruction and 
the other, relative to the nature and management of the schools. 
AS TO METHODS :—In general there are two methods and one 
system, viz.: (1) the Manual method (using the sign-language, 
finger alphabet and writing) of which there is a variation that may 
be called the “Alphabetic” wherein only the finger alphabet and 
writing are used, (2) the Oral method (using speech and speech- 
reading and writing) of which there is a variation that may be 
called the “Auricular” wherein special attention is given to re- 
taining and developing residual hearing through which instruction 
is given as far as possible. (3) the Combined, or American sys- 
tem (a combination of all methods) in which the dominant idea is, 
“any method for good results—all methods and wedded to none,” 
which was selected by the writer as the motto of the Indiana school 
and was later adopted by the “Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf” in 1895 when, with a new constitution, this associa- 
tion was incorporated under federal supervision. AS TO THE 
NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS :—The 
question here is, whether there shall be day schools as a part of the 
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public school system whereby deaf pupils may remain at home and 
attend special classes (small and poorly graded generally) in the 
ordinary schools (not special classes for retarded, delinquent and 
defective pupils) ; or whether it is better that dependence shall be 
had upon state institutional boarding schools thus removing child- 
ren from their homes during the scholastic year (9 months) but 
giving them the advantages of larger. numbers and equipment, 
better grading and industrial training, better moral, social, and 
civic training, etc. The continuance of family life, the elimina- 
tion of the fear of “institutionizing” children sent to the state 
schools (which does not occur) and the idea that speech and speech- 
reading may be more successfully taught and practiced, constitute 
a trinity of claims for the day-schools. As noted above, there are 
only 3 per cent (450) of the present attendance of 14,309 pupils 
in denominational and private schools, 15 per cent (2,132) in the 
day schools, while 82 per cent (11,718) are in state institutional 
schools. 

These questions of methods and schools have been discussed for 
many years—and will continue as questions for contention for yet 
other years to come. As “volumes” have been written to uphold 
the one view or the other, and mindful of the contentious Virginia 
professor who was said to have written a book to prove his views as 
to place of accent in Virgils’ opening words, Arma virumque cano, 
the writer will not undertake to argue the matter herein: it will 
suffice to say, that many claims and arguments, pro et con, (a la 
C. V. P.) have been advanced; some good and some bad. As a 
matter of fact, it may be cited that thirteen of the sixty-four state 
institutions follow the oral method ; two, the manual method ; one, 
the alphabetic method ; and forty-eight, the combined system. Of 
the seventy-four public day-schools, all follow the combined sys- 
tem. Of the nineteen denominational and private schools, twelve 
follow the oral method and seven, the combined system. In all 
of the combined system schools over two-thirds of the pupilage is 
taught by the oral method; in nearly every school, the auricular 
method is used to greater or less extent; and the manual, or finger 
alphabet is used everywhere. [To be concluded in a later number 
of Epvoarron. | 








Teaching Patriotism. 
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= OW, when flags are flying all over the-:land and in 

every city the uniforms of our country’s soldiers are 

N seen in every street, there is a great deal of talk 
SR 


about patriotism and every teacher is, or should be, 
stirred by the common desire to serve the country. 
But what is this patriotism which every one talks 
about and which so few really exemplify, and what 
can the teacher confronted each morning by her 
thirty or more pupils do to help this great country of ours in its 
time of bitter need? The easy thing to do in a time of great ex- 
citement is to join the active throng, to go to Europe as a nurse, 
to join some relief bureau, or even to knit socks for soldier boys. 
The hard thing is to so perform your daily task that the nation 
will be better for your work done in its own appointed place. 
“ The task of the teacher is to teach and at this time among the 
humdrum of reading, writing and arithmetic, she must teach 
patriotism. It ought always to have been the main subject but Y 
today of all times, we must return to our task with renewed” 
strength and devotion. The day has come when it is necessary to 
pass beyond the external symbols, to do more than to teach our 
boys and girls to salute the flag or cheer for the men in khaki. That 
is too easy now and there is danger that that alone may satisfy. 
You must go further. Yermust, step by step from the simplest 
” beginnings, teach these girls and boys what it means to love this 
beautiful land of ours with a love so strong that they will lay 
down their young lives for her without a murmur should the need 
come, and that they will live for her so bravely and so purely when 
peace comes once more, that she will be a yet more beautiful coun- 
try to live in.» 

There is nothing mysterious about patriotism. It is made up of 
the homely old virtues that everyone knows all about. There 
never was a good soldier who was not obedient, any more than there 
ever was a good pupil who wasn’t. Obedience is patriotism under 
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a less high sounding name. Obedience is exacted from soldiers to 
the last hair’s breadth. Obedience to laws and reverence for gov- 
ernment are the essence of civilization. Require as much from 
your children. Can you imagine a soldier who was worth anything 
who was a liar? It is your duty to make your children truthful. 
Unswerving honesty and truthfulness are bitterly needed in our 
land. No great nation has long survived when rottenness and 
corruption attacked its heart. Corruption is based on lying. Can 
you think of that straight and strong young officer you know as | 
rude and impolite to any one? Courtesy is bred into the fabric 
in the soldier, it is required by the army regulations in every army 
I ever heard of. Make your boys courteous and your girls grac- 
ious. Courtesy promotes good feeling among all classes and 
strengthens the social fabric. The snob is a traitor as well as a 
fool. And courage—we hear a great deal about moral courage 
and physical courage but is there any real difference. I suppose 
that one might have physical courage without moral courage but 
never moral courage without physical courage. The desperado 
and thug are often endowed by nature with physical courage, but 
every great leader of men has always known that the only reliance 
of a great army lies in the sober, serious men who hold firmly to 
things they believe to be right and are willing to pay the last 
supreme sacrifice that those things may prevail. The famous 
psalm-singing Ironsides of Cromwell’s army, the Puritan boys who 
fought our early Indian wars, the soldiers who lived out the awful 
winter with Washington at Valley Forge were not desperadoes or 
cutthroats but serious men with a moral courage which knew no 
such word as defeat. More than any other quality of. patriotism 
moral courage needs emphasis. We are a nation of moral cowards. 
The desire to go with the crowd is part and parcel of democratic 
government. Things are settled in America by vote of the largest 
number and the tendency is to join the winning side. For this 
very reason we need all the more, men with clear vision to choose 
the right side and with strong moral courage to hold their footing 
till the cowering crowd falls in behind them. If you can teach 
moral courage your boys will go out into “no man’s land” when 
their turn comes, with a rush that can never be met and your girls. 
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will give their husbands and their children to their country with 
never a whimper. 

It is very well, I know, to say teach all these things, but how . 
are you going to teach them? Certainly not by a little morning 
lecture on the moral virtues. Most certainly not! Example is 
better far than precept and thirty children at least watch you every 
day and see your every word and motion. Are you living and 
moving as a patriot every day? If not, begin today and keep at it 
as long as you are in a school. And you yourself are not the only 
example, fortunately, that you can put before the children. Ran- 
sack the world of literature and wherever you can find a story or a 
poem which will stir the blood and make the heart beat quicker 
read it and talk it over and memorize it till every child will love 
the brave spirit of Horatius or Leonidas or whoever it may be. 
Show the children in simple words why it is great to die for a 
worthy cause, why obedience is noble and why honesty is sublime. 
If you have not genius enough to work out a plan for yourself, get 
a copy of Mrs. Cabot’s “Ethics for Children” and follow her 
scheme, for it is better to imitate than not to do it at all. 

The hardest thing of all to master is yourself. If you are a 
dull and stupid person you would better get over it, if you are 
going to try to teach patriotism. Read Marco Bozzaris or Sheri- 
dan’s Ride or any good stirring lyrics. If your heart does not 
beat faster when you finish it and if you do not feel like getting 
up and walking around the room, you had better either retire to 
washing clothes and scrubbing floors or else take yourself vigor- 
ously in hand for you are not fit to teach patriotism. No captain 
ever led a band of cheering soldiers to victory except by some con- 
tagious elation of spirit. Nor can any teacher expect that she can 
emanate patriotism unless she can herself absorb it into her im- 
mortal soul. Study the world’s great heroes in the words of the 
world’s great masters of language. \| listory is the storehouse of’ 
patriotism. No nation has ever survived except by the deeds of 
its great men and their names are written deep in every nations 
annals. How can you ask your children to grow enthusiastic 
about Leonidas if all you know is that he was an ancient Greek 
(perhaps without arms or legs, like some statues)? Why should 
they care for King Arthur when they do not know what he was 
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king of, or when. Don’t forget the great heroes of peace—the 
barons at Runnymeade seven centuries ago forcing King John to 
sign the fundamental charter of the English speaking peoples, 
which we live under today—John Hampden defending those same 
rights four centuries later from the encroachments of a tyrant 
king—Patrick Henry hurling back the same old story from this 
side of the water, “Give me liberty or give me death.” You can 
not teach these with the thrill which will be contagious unless you 
understand what they worked and struggled for and what this 
struggle means to us today. If you can so absorb your own pat- 
riotism that your every thought and act and deed will carry it to 
your children, all difficulty will pass away. 

The great struggle we are now engaged i in may last. for years. 
Nothing less than the fate of democracy is in the balance. Can 
the government of the people be made so efficient as to overwhelm 
an organized benevolent slave system? ‘Can the patriotism of a 
free people surpass the inbred obedience of servile masses schooled 
from the cradle to obey their masters? England’s great self-gov- 
erning dominions have proved their right to freedom and I be- 
lieve that American democracy will also be vindicated. If you 
have done your duty in the last twenty years your boys will “go 
over the top” with a singleness of purpose for their country which 
will know no*defeat. When peace returns with all the complex 
problems of a changing social order boys and girls taught to love 
their country better than themselves can be relied upon to hold the 
nation safely on its course. They will defend the rights of others 
as freely as their own. No national scandal will be traced back to 
their door. And right here comes also the teacher’s reward. If 
you can make true patriots of them, they will love and honor you 
as few teachers have been loved and honored before. 
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Epwarp W. Doron, Jr., Ames, Iowa, Department oF Eneuisu, 
State CoLiece or AGRICULTURE AND Mrcuanio Arts. 


fwnmomn:€ £ FTE teacher of English Composition is certainly in 
the position of the specialty salesman ; he must dis- 

sy pose of his article to a public that can get along very 
well without it and that is much too busy with its 

MMMM, +OWD concerns to even give the salesman enough time 
' for an interview. It is about the interview that 
' English teachers are most likely to deceive theth- 

selves. They argue that if the pupil sits before 
them three or five hours a week and sits at home with a book or 
paper before him a few hours a week in addition he must perforce 
absorb some, if not a considerable, amount of good English. Not 
until this idea is eliminated from the English teaching profession 
will we have a true grasping by them of the selling proposition. 
Modern psychology has long since proven that facts unwillingly 
taken hold of will be cast aside at the first opportunity, and that 
processes gone through unwillingly will be rejected by the mind as 
soon as it is out from under the constraint. No, the English teacher 
cannot sell his line by simply making the individual listen to his 
“spiel”, A sale made by any process of coercion or intimidation 
is no sale at all. He must get his prospective customer interested 
in and eager for the goods ; nothing less is success or any part of it. 
It is also a mistake for the English Teacher to assume that faith 

in and knowledge of the goods qualify him to sell them. That 
might do in the case of a staple that people have to have and there- 
fore seek out; but for a specialty like English these qualities are 
only the foundation and are no more useful without the necessary 
superstructure than any other foundation in a similar condition. 
The fact is that a specialty is generally sold on the salesman’s 
personality. There is no doubt something of hypnosis in the pro- 
cess, some uncanny power that the active will has over the passing 
one. The salesman says, “You really can’t afford to be without 
this article. Its value cannot be stated in dollars and cents; years 
,of usage will only make it worth more to you. In the light of its 
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true usefulness, the first cost is truly ridiculous.” Will the pros- 
pective buyer believe him? That depends entirely upon the res- 
pect and confidence the personality of the salesman inspires. If 
the English teacher is a man of breadth, sanity, humor, kindliness, 
and obvious personal worth, the talk can stop right there. The 
student will “slug away” at his job with cheerful certainty of its 
being worth while; the machinery, instead of creaking painfully 
through round after round, will operate more smoothly and easily 
each time. But if the specialty salesman, no matter how much 
- his knowledge of his line, does not inspire this respect and con- 
fidence, he may talk and talk and employ all the coercions at his 
-hand and still not get his goods more than inside the door, to be 
“fired out” again when his back is turned. 

Note that we have been considering the force of the salesman’s 
assertion only, not the force of his argument. Some specialties 
ean be argued for more than others but it is aa ill advised teacher 
that endeavors to convince his pupils by argument of the value of 
precision, ease, and elegance in the use of his mother tongue. No 
one, certainly can have a feeling of value for a thing that is out- 
side both his experience and the scope of his imagination, and the 
true value of skilled self-expression is just so located with respect 
to practically all undergraduate students. Certainly, also, a man 
who feels keenly the true worth of his subject will not descend to 
the cheapening of it by measuring its worth in dollars and cents. 
If those who so descend could positively prove their case to the 
satisfaction of adolescent minds, their efforts might have more 
excuse, but they generally fail to do so. The question might be 
asked ; If skill in English produces money, why doesn’t the teacher 
who has the skill go out and get some of that commodity ? 

There is still one method of making a sale beside the direct or 
implicit assertion and argument. That is by the use of opinion 
that will have weight with the prospect. We need not present this 
opinion in the testimonial form so loved by patent medicine ven- 
dors. It is better to bring it in less obviously, but its force is not 
to be despised. Let the English salesman present the opinion in 
his case somewhat after this manner: The. whole educational 
system considers English valuable for it requires it universally. 
Technologists consider it valuable, for technical schools every- 
where require it and experts constantly approve it. Successful 
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business considers it valuable, for prominent business men are con- 
stantly deploring their own lack of training in it. Society con- 
siders it valuable because it considers correct and elegant English 
one of the marks of the gentleman. And so on ad infinitum. He 
will be an egoistic youth indeed who will not feel some pressure 
from this array of opinion. The less one analyzes these testi- 
monials the better, however, for as a matter of fact the classes mak- 
ing them Have but vague notions of their own reasons and such as 
they have are not of the best. In this method of motivation two 
forces operate; first, the social or economic importance of the 
makers of the evaluations; and second, the mere repetition. The 
second force is familiar to us through the advertising campaigns 
of many well known breakfast foods, but let it not be beneath us if 
it gets results. In fact, is not the force of every social dictum due 
more to repetition than to anything else ? 

It may, I recognize, injure the dignity of many a “professor” 
for him to consider himself a specialty salesman. Note that this 
is not a description of him in his capacity ag a student or a 
scholar. But it is a true statement of his right position as a paid 
agent of the more enlightened public of these United States. That 
public is determined to clarify the thinking of the masses by giv- 
ing them some training in exact and lucid self expression. It is _ 
entitled to maximum results for its money and the salesman it em- 
ploys must deliver the goods, not on the factory platform but on the 
customers’ workshop doing daily duty. 

And I am the first to admit that being an expert salesman is not 
the English teacher’s whole duty. He is paid to be that at least, 
but if there is the true altruism in his heart he will at the same 
time be focussing, through his own trained perceptions and power 
of expression, the whole of human experience upon that large 
sector of ‘the student’s life and character that comes beneath his 
touch. Being himself a searcher for and appreciator of truth and 
beauty, he will day by day consciously and unconsciously train 
those whose minds he touches to appreciate these things. It is 
the priceless opportunity to do this that draws the true teacher to 
his profession, but we must recognize the sober fact that when a 
man is expressly paid to vend washing machines, he cannot cancel 
his obligation by instead devoting his time to the selling of mantel 
ornaments. 
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Departmental Teaching in the 
Grammar School. 


Nicnoxias Ricorarpr, Prrnoreat PrepmMont DeparTMENTAL 
Grammar ScHoor, Oakianp, CALIFORNIA. 


success? To answer the question with some degree 

] of definiteness, instruction under the departmen- 

tal plan should be compared with instruction under 

the one-teacher plan, and both should be measured 

| in terms of the ultimate aim in education. But 

what is the ultimate aim in education? Bagley 

believes that the ultimate aim in education ought 

to be social efficiency. He defines a socially efficient person as 
one “who is not a drag upon society * * * * can ‘pull his own 
weight’, either directly as a productive agent or indirectly by 
guiding, inspiring, or educating others to productive effort; 
* * * interferes as little as possible with the efforts of 
others ;” and “not only fulfills these two requirements, but also 
lends his energy consciously and persistently to that further dif- 
ferentiation and integration of social forces which is everywhere 

synonymous with progress.” 

The socially efficient person can consciously adjust himself to 
the things about him, to the persons with whom he comes in con- — 
tact, and to the dictates of self. He can consciously assume con- 
trol of his own acts with at least a fair sense of selection, evalua- 
tion, and possible, or even probable, results; and can consciously 
measure himself in terms of the material and the’ spiritual. If 
social efficiency is accepted as the ultimate aim in education, then 
departmental teaching in the grammar school is a success, jif it can 
be proved that such teaching tends more effectively to make the 
average pupil more efficient socially than does the instruction under 
the one-teacher plan. In cities where the grammar schools have 


> 


' departmental teaching in the upper grades, the introduction of 


such teaching may be attributed largely to the following reasons: 
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1. “The difficulty of securing teachers qualified to teach effi- 
ciently all the subjects prescribed for the upper grades.” 

2. “The desirability of preparing pupils to assume more easily 
and successfully the larger freedom and ‘responsibility in a job, 
or in the high school. 

8. “The desirability of vitalizing instruction in the upper 
grades, and of removing, or at least reducing, the waste by sub- 
stituting skilled for unskilled teaching.” 

The chief reasons advanced against the departmental plan are 
the following: 

1. The personal influence of the class teacher is substantially 
diminished. 

2. The pupils are too young to adjust themselves to the ways, 
methods, and standards of more than one teacher, 

3. The deportment of pupils is more difficult to control. 

4. The pupils are confused and discouraged by the different 
methods, standards, and requirements of the different teachers. 

In answer to the first, second, and third reasons enumerated 
above, Superintendent W. L. Stephens, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
says: “The influences that flow in upon pupils from several 
teachers are more like those of life. In the home and on the play- 
ground the child is not subject to the influence of one person 
wholly, but to the influence of many. As a result of this com- 
posite influence the child is more likely to develop symmetrically 
and to preserve his individuality than if he were too constantly 
under the influence of one person alone. In my judgment the 
intimate, rare, and lasting relations, between teacher and pupil 
are more common under the departmental plan than under the 
single-teacher plan, ‘** * * * TI recall a teacher in one of our 
departmental schools who especially appeals to boys and whose 
desk at intermission is usually surrounded by lads eager to se- 
cure her advice relative to all their school activities. To another 
teacher, the girls are attracted; they tell her freely of their diffi- 
culties and troubles, even more freely than many of them tell their 
mothers.” “Under departmental teaching”, says Superintendent 
Stephens, “the discipline is materially improved.” 

At a meeting of the principals of the departmental schools 
called by Superintendent A. C. Barker, of Oakland, California, 
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Mr. C. H. Greenman, principal of the Lockwood School for more 
than fifteen years, emphatically declared that the discipline in his 
school has materially improved under the departmental plan. Of 
the seventeen departmental grammar school principals present not 
a single one of them stated that the discipline had been more satis- 
factory under the one-teacher plan. All of them heartily en- 
dorsed the departmental plan, and declared that practically all 
their teachers and their pupils were enthusiastically in favor of 
departmental teaching. There is a real danger, however, in de- 
partmenta| teaching, if the teachers “teach their subjects, and not 
their pupils”. This practice would soon result in the confusion 
and discouragement cited in the fourth reason advanced for re- 
training the one-teacher plan. But proper supervision can wholly 
eliminate this danger. 

In the Piedmont Avenue School, Oakland, California, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two pupils were asked to give, anonymously, their 
reasons for or against departmental teaching. Ninety-two and 
four-tenths per centum favored departmental teaching. Some of 
the reasons given were these: 

1. “It prepares better for the high school.” 

2. “It developes self-reliance better.” 

3.' “It teaches system.” 

4. “It breaks the monotony by going from one room to another, 
and changing teachers.” 

5. “The teachers know better what subjects the children excel 
in and what they have talent for.” 

6. “In the old system the teachers who had real talent for 
some subjects but had to teach many other subjects, also, had little 
chance to use their talent to the best advantage.” 

7. “Each teacher teaches the subject which she knows best, 
and the children learn more.” 

8. “The children get to know all the teachers better.” 

9. “It makes the work easier for the teachers because they 
have two or three subjects to study up and they can find out more 
about them.” 

‘10. “The teachers have only papers of two or three subjects to 
correct and do not get mixed up.” 
Education for social efficiency means the developing of the fol- 
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lowing qualities in the pupils: 

Self-control. 

Selection. 

Evaluation. 

“Desire to produce directly.” 

“Desire to guide, inspire, or educate others to produce.” 

Which will more effectively develop these qualities, the one- 

teacher plan, or the departmental plan? Let the unbiased visit 
a departmental school, and a school conducted under the one- 
teacher plan. He will find that the departmental school, under 
proper supervision, is making the average pupil more efficient so- 
cially. It drives home, above all other things, the lesson of per- 
sonal responsibility, and turns out boys, and girls who are better 
prepared to grapple with the real problems of life. 


School. 


Creed and color and race 

Unite from the ends of the Earth, 
Blending each noble trace 

In the pride of a glorious birth. 
Race and creed and the past 

Fuse in a melting heat 
As the little hearts beat fast 

To the stir of a common beat. 
A fresher brawn and brain, 

For the stock which the Fates destroy, 
Belong to the cosmic strain 

Of the new American Boy. 


Elias Ineberman. 
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Some Suggestions for the Teaching of Ancient 
History in Secondary Schools. 


Carrie B. Auten, Latry Dept., Newark Hiexu Sonoot, 
Newark, On10. 


HE teaching of Ancient History in our Secondary 
Schools has many perplexing problems in spite of 
the fact that it is one of those subjects in the High 
School Curriculum which is considered suitable for 
general distribution. It fills out the schedule of 
any teacher whatsover. ‘This arises from the fact 
that the subject matter is supposed to be clearly in 
the book and any ordinary teacher should be able 
to impart the knowledge. oe 

It is in this very apparent easiness, asin the teaching of English, 
that the main trouble lies. Inexperience swings usually to one of 
two methods, outlines and mechanical memory work or the lecture 
method, with general impressions, a blurred mass of ideas with no 
coherence, no great lesson of cause and effect. It is in the judi- 
cious mixture of the two methods that thé Ancient History teacher 
must hope for success. 

Most High Schools start the History Course in the second year 
with the idea of three consecutive years work—Ancient, Modern, 
finishing with a year of Combined Civics and American History. 
With the increase of elective subjects and college demands it is 
becoming harder for the student to get these three years of History. 
Since the senior work of Civics and History is required there is a 
tendency to eliminate either the Ancient or the Modern History. 
This leaves a break in the continuity of the subject. It were far 
better to go back to the General History idea and if this is done 
an effort should be made to put it in the third year. It is not an 
easy task to go over the world’s history in one year with the im- 
mature Sophomore mind. The best result hoped for can be little 
more than a compendium know!edge—dry facts with little cloth- 
ing. 

Tn considering the problems of effective teaching of Ancient 
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History in second year classes probably one of the most serious 
‘ faults is the overlooking of the immaturity of mind of the second 
year pupil and his lack of power in gaining the substance of the 
ordinary printed page. The teacher reading over the subject 
‘ matter sees nothing obscure and concludes that the pupil must see 
the printed page in the same light. A Latin teacher reading over 
the subject matter realizes at once that the printed page will pre- 
sent many difficulties to the pupils and invents ways and means by 
which the lesson may be made understandable to the student. In 
a way a definitely “hard” subject is easier to teach than a so 
called “easy” subject i. e. it is easier to get definite results. 

Now a fundamental question in this Ancient History work con- 
sists in finding out the impression made upon the pupil. Work in 
this line has shown that much of the difficulty lies in the misap- 
prehension of the meaning of English words and their indifference 
to the securing of clear mental pictures. In a test paper this 
statement was made, “Alexander gave no twenty-five cent piece to 
any Greek fighting on the Persian side.” Nonplused at first 
there finally came to my mind “No quarter was to be given 
- Hellenes fighting as traitors to the cause of Hellas.” Then there 
arose the picture of Alexander passing out quarters to his loyal 
Greeks and the condition of the mind that had so conceived the 
idea and then I knew that “the glory that was Greece” in that 
mind was darkened by every day Americanism, that there had 
been a failure in that instance to impart local color. 

A boy had been reciting about Caesar’s exploits in Gaul, his 
trouble with Pompey, his advance to the Rubicon and repeated 
the time honored phrase “The die is cast.” Before expanding on 
the subject it seemed well to inquire into the meaning of the state- 
ment. Alas for the solemnity of the scene! It was explained 
that a “die” was one of those molds that stamped figures or 
names. Questioned as to whether Caesar had or carried such a 
possession the impossibility was acknowledged. Next came the 
suggestion that “its what boys use when they play craps.” No 
mental picture of Caesar at this crisis on his white horse hesitat- 
ing at the bank of the little stream, his eager army in the rear, 
the fate of a nation depending upon his decision! ‘Needless to 
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say the great occasion was enlarged upon to the best of the teacher’s 
ability. 

I might tell of the unhappy ideas gained in connection with the 
phrase, “the great schism” and many others. This inability or 
reluctance to get clear ideas from the printed page is the cause 
of many failures in Ancient History. Only the things well un- 
derstood, then fixed in memory, are retained. It is the teacher’s 
’ problem to find out what impressions are being made. 

The mere looking up of the meaning of words in the. dictionary 
will not accomplish the result and yet such work must be done. 
Take an ordinary second year class, subject it to a spelling lesson 
with meanings of the ordinary words to be found in an Ancient 
History lesson and the result will be rather disconcerting. This 
of course can be done but sparingly but that little will give bene- 
ficial results to a wide awake-teacher. 

What we might call paraphrasing often helps in this matter. 
Most good history texts give marginal or heavy typed headings 
for each paragraph or topic. Let the pupil with books closed or 
open tell in his own words the idea gained. Continued work of 
this kind both oral and written brings excellent results, a different 
result from that obtained by regular so called outline work and one 
quite as necessary. 

Constant caution that no proper name must be uttered without 
first being looked up should be made. Then as an aid to the 
memory let the pronunciation marks be put upon the words in the 
text proper every time the word appears until there is a clear cut 
association of sound and spelling. Too often the pronunciation is 
left to the hearing of it from the téacher or the teacher goes over 
the advance work and pronounces aloud the names in the coming 
lesson. This is poor teaching. It deprives the student of self- 
reliance and with it the habit of looking up his own work. And 
why have a text with a good glossary unless it is used? The re- 
quirement of accuracy in this instance is of invaluable aid to a 
student in other lines of work. The insistence that a thing that is 
worth looking up is worth learning is good pedagogy. 

A few general rules on the English pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin proper names is a great help—such as “c” and “g” soft be- 
fore “e”, “i”, “y”’, “ae”, “oe”, final “es” pronounced like the 
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English “ease”; “i” final has its long English sound. They 
lighten the work very much and give the student a backing for his 
memory. 

I have heard—you may not have—a great many classical names 
mispronounced by the teachers themselves such as Mycenae, aedile, 
quaestor, ete., proving that the teachers have been none too care- 
ful in this line. When a pupil discovers a mispronunciation by 
the teacher that teacher’s value as an authority has been lost how- 
ever brilliant the descriptive powers and enthusiasm may have 
been. Iam reminded of a reputed brilliant woman’s account of a 
trip abroad. The really entertaining account was marred by con- 
stant mispronunciation. “A rose under any other name may 
smell as sweet”, but a famous individual or place under a mis- 
pronounced name loses much dignity and power. Even pupils 
must have more respect for Scipio with a soft “c” than with a hard 
one. 

The use of pictures and illustrative material is too often neg- 
‘ lected. Maps we consider a necessity but they are not always in- 
telligently used. My early idea of the Nile flowing up hill is still 
with me. The proper visualizing was not secured. Why I have 
known teachers to accept maps without latitude and longitude, in 
. fact perferring no lines on the construction work to be left. What 

do such maps or most maps mean to the general student? Noth- 
ing. They must be made real parts of the whole world, pictures 
of earth, water, mountains and vales to be of real value. 

A nation’s life and development we know is influenced to a great 
degree by its physical characteristics. One of the tests of a good 
‘history teacher is to make a map an interesting thing, actually 
connected with the life of the people studied. Mere location is 
not the only thing demanded of a map. 

Our later texts are quite improved in the way of illustration and 
lately Dr. Breasted’s descriptions under the pictures in his books 
have reached the keynote of practicability. Nothing finer has 
been done to stimulate and make history interesting. Many teach- 
ers have not had the opportunity of seeing the countries they 
talk about. ’Tis hard for such an one to make a subject really 
alive.- The next best thing is to have pictures fully explained by 
a person who has seen. The time will come when History teach- 
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ers must have had actual traveling in the countries taught or in 
most of them at least, to qualify for their department. Every ad- 
vance made in texts along this line should be eagerly sought and 
used. There are so many good illustrations of recent archaeolo- 
gical work scattered in so many texts, which cannot be utilized in 
class room work. What an excellent thing it would be if some 
firm could get these cuts in sizable copies to be used for class 
room work and for bulletin boards. The material available seems 
very limited even in lantern slides. Nothing so fixes an idea as a 
picture well explained and discussed. The teacher who has made 
a picture, a real picture, is doing the best kind of history teaching. 

Collateral reading is a problem for secondary schools and espec- 
ially so in Ancient History. Lack of time is the most serious 
drawback and lack of material on hand to save time. The Davis 
readings have helped very much and most schools can secure enough 
copies for practical work. Plutarch is always desirable but the 
ordinary student finds these lives rather beyond his enjoyment. 
‘Extra credit should be given for the reading of these. By all 
means have a system of credits and six per cent is none too much 
for a six week period. I am only too sorry that we cannot give 
five cents a life as did Jane Addam’s father. 

The reporting of collateral reading is a great field for work. 
This should not be done on a card system with stereotyped ques- 
tions as we find it done so often in English. May it not be that 
this system has done a great deal to discourage a love of good 
reading, as we find it so much among High School pupils. This is 
the teacher’s opportunity for discussion and the personal touch. 
The story of “Ab” talked over will give the pupil a most vivid idea 
of prehistoric times an idea never secured from regular recitation 
work and the reciting of the five contributions made to civiliza- 
tion by prehistoric man. 

The Victor of Salamis makes the Persian invasions real. We 
have studied this period of Greek History without the reading of 
this book and with it. The difference in the knowledge and in- 
terest shown is hardly believable. “A Friend of Caesar” and 
“The Standard Bearer” read and reported in an intimate discus- 
sion help wonderfully in that great period of Roman history. 
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Every bit of historical fiction should be used, with plentiful credit 
given and plenty of time for reports. 

The objection may be made that there is no time for such re- 
ports. Five minutes here, ten there, two or three might discuss - 
the same book together. When one really hunts for time or any- 
thing, it is usually found. Another objection is made that histori- 
eal fiction is not always accurate and sacrifices the great problems 
to the interest of the story. A history teacher dealing with a 
Sophomore mind does not use the same methods used by a college 
professor. That is the key to the whole situation. It is but re 
cently that we are able to get text books suitable for High School 
work. Such texts need not be short or too simple but they should 
be adapted to arouse the interest of a young mind—a mind that 
has no background of collateral knowledge but is getting that back- 
ground for later and deeper and more extended knowledge. 

A High School teacher remarked that she could not teach 
Freshmen, that her best work was done with the Juniors and Sen- 
iors. This is an admission of incompetency. Any ordinary 
teacher can teach well prepared Juniors and Seniors ; but to inspire, 
to interest, to expand the minds of Freshmen and Sophomores is 
the work of no ordinary teacher. Were the best teachers and the 
highest paid teachers put in the first and second year class rooms 
there would be a great change in High School efficiency and out- 
put, while the per cent of loss between the Freshmen and Senior 
classes would be greatly diminished. 

The great aim of Ancient History teaching should be the in- 
spiring of vivid mental conceptions of the Ancient peoples and life. ’ 
This is not done by mere recitation or mere lecture work. It de- 
mands accuracy and facts, otherwise we have only confused ideas ; 
but it demands something more. The ordinary teacher may secure 
the first but only the unusual and enthusiastic teacher can secure 
the second. If it is secured the student of Ancient History has 
gained a real boon, an insight into life and a real joy in the read- 
ing of all history and biography. Is not this a priceless posses- 
sion even to old age? 





Experimental Test of Educational Values. 


Pror. H. C. Nutrine, Department or Latin, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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#T is quite in accord with the spirit of the times that 
in education, as in other fields, the “traditions and 
l assumptions” of previous years should be subjected 
to investigation and test. But it is matter for re- 
gret that, at the present time, much of the work un- 
dertaken along these lines is incidental and super- 
ficial; for, being unscientific in spirit and method, 
it is far more likely to do harm than good. 

How difficult a matter it is to test educational values, and how 
easy it is to fall into error regarding them, is abundantly illus- 
trated by the history of the discussion of the question of the trans- 
fer of the general powers. ‘The first group experiments failed to 
detect transfer ; and though it flatly contravenes the facts of every- 
day experience, the doctrine of no-transfer was eagerly taken up 
and ruthlessly applied. Now subsequent group experiments are 
showing very different results; and there is scarcely a scholar who 
is fully abreast of the discussion who does not admit—albeit un- 
willingly—that the announcement of the no-transfer doctrine was 
quite premature, and that, to say the least, conclusive evidence in 
its support is wanting.’ 

Such a record as this should serve as a warning against hasty 
acceptance of the supposed results of any laboratory test of educa- 
tional values, and still more against the premature modification of 
a course of study in accordance with those findings. Time should 
be allowed for verification, and the correction lines that may be 
drawn from the facts of everyday experience should not be dis- 
dained. And if these precautions are necessary in regard to the 
work of the best equipped investigators, still more are they neces- 
sary in regard to the work of writers who seem to assume that 


1From the point of view of the psychologist, the present status of this ques- 
;tion is summ up in an interesting wy y Professor L. W. Cole, in ‘Latin 
and Greek in Education,’’ University of Colorado Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 9, 


p. 14 ft 
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scientific demonstration of a thesis requires nothing more than the 
collection of a few selected items that seem to support it. 

A case in point is the recent article on Theory and Verification, 
by Professor Joseph Kennedy.* The main theis of the paper is 
that a subject should not be retained in the high school curriculum 
because tradition recommends it, but that each subject should be 
tested to determine whether it “functions” or not. To illustrate 
the process, Latin is singled out for examination. 

In the background of the paper lie two unverified assumptions. 
In the first place, it is held that only those subjects “function” 
which impart to the student the permanent ability to do further 
work in the same department ; for, it is said, they are otherwise 
like ornaments tacked upon a Christmas tree—they have no 
organic union with the tree, and fall away after a time, represent- 
ing a sheer loss. 

On this basis it would follow that the great majority of people 
who study a subject like algebra are simply wasting their time; 
for, in the years that follow, they have no occasion to work out 
algebraic problems, and gradual!y forget the formulae and opera- 
tions once learned in school. But is this the final word about the 
matter? Is it not true rather that in mastering the principles of 
algebra and in the solution of its original problems there is a train- 
ing that Tesults in effects more valuable than the mere ability to 
carry the subject of algebra further ? 

The facts of everyday observation seem to substantiate this view ; 
and until its falsity is established, it is certainly unwise to attempt | 
to reform the school curriculum on the basis of some a priors 
theory. Adroitly as he tries to shift it, the burden of proof lies 
entirely with the theorist. His task will not be a light one; and 
it chances that the very simile which Professor Kennedy chooses 
to illustrate what he means by functioning makes for the traditional 
view, rather than against it: 

If the subject matter of any course . . . . becomes a part of 

one’s self and is thoroughly assimilated; so that, like the food 

we eat, it becomes the very life-blood of.our minds, it is then 
vital and efficient and will issue in expression or in conduct 
of some kind. 


iSchool and Society, IV, No. 86, (August 19, 1916), p. 279 ff. 
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We do not eat (let us hope) primarily that we may learn to eat 
the more; but, rathher, that the food, changed in its character 
through chemical action, may be absorbed into the blood and there- 
by be carried to every part, nourishing mind and body. Where 
could there be found a more apt analogy for the “unpractical” type 
of education that concerns itself not whether the student remembers 
every concrete detail ever learned, but aims rather to develop the 
general powers of will and imagination and inventiveness that are 
essential to successful, well rounded living ? 

In the second place, the paper under discussion takes for granted 
the assumption that a study cannot be expected to “function” un- 
Jess it be one to which the student “takes” naturally. This seems 
to be another way of saying that a child should not be required to 
pursue any study against which he rebels. The adoption of such 
a program would be hailed with delight, no doubt, by boys and 
girls. But what of its merits? 

Suppose two tables to be set forth, one with an array of nutri- 
tious dishes in which food values are nicely balanced, the other 
with a tempting collation of pies, doughnuts, and the like. If 
some boys are called in and invited to partake, which table would 
be the bone of contention? If a boy is not a good judge as to 
what he should eat, is it likely that (on the average) his un- 
tutored impulses will prove a better guide to the course of study 
that would profit him most ? 

With those who think so the burden of proof again rests. Until 
‘their theory is proved, we shall do well to take no chances with it. 
Given two courses of study, one of which allows a boy to move 
about freely and to have something wherewith to busy his hands, 
while the other requires that he sit down quietly, concentrate, and 
do some hard thinking, there can be no doubt which of the courses 
most boys would prefer; but it is by no means clear that the choice 
in every case would be a wise one. 

With these unsubstantiated assumptions in the background, 
Professor Kennedy proceeds to describe the results of a test which 
he devised to determine whether Latin “functions” or not. For 
this purpose he used a single test sentence which he submitted, at 
different times and places, to some thirty individuals who had 
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studied Latin for one or more years. The sentence reads as fol- 
lows: 


Studium discendi voluntate quae cogi non potest constat. 


The degree of proficiency looked for as evidence that Latin 
“functions” is made clear in his commentary on this test sentence: 
Would any English speaking person, whether schooled or not, 
be puzzled about any such sentence in English? Would he 
not get the thought and the feel of the sentence at once. 
Would not his mind, which had made English its own to a 

reasonable extent, function at once ? 


As a gauge of the educational value of Latin, this test is de- 
fective at almost every point. In the first place, it ignores the 
fundaniental difference between acquiring a knowledge of an 
ancient language from written documents and the absorption of a 
modern language like English through its use in daily intercourse. 
As now taught, neither two nor four nor six years of Latin will 
develop a facility equal to that with which a student uses his native 
tongue. In fact few teachers aim at such facility, the chief values 
of the study of Latin being found in other directions. 

In the second place, a highly inflected language with no fixed 
word order presents a wholly different problem from that of a 
comparatively uninflected language like English, which secures 
precision by the position of words in the sentence. Professor 
Kennedy—though ignoring this distinction, yet provides a good 
incidental illustration of it. For he states that, on submitting his 
test sentence to a teacher of Latin, a discussion arose as to the con- 
struction of the genitive discendi, the question being whether it 
modifies studium or voluntate. In a corresponding English sen- 
tence the order of words would absolutely preclude any such am- 
biguity. 

On account of the genius of the language, the interpretation o 
a given Latin sentence often calls for a very delicate balancing of 
probabilities. The words may all be familiar, and no unusual 
construction may be involved; but the question is: Which of the 
possible meanings and which of the possible constructions is the 
one intended by the writer? After centuries of study, classical 
texts still bristle with passages about the meaning of which 
scholars are by no means in agreement. 
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- Turning now to the test sentence itself, it should be noted that it 
is the statement of a philosophical dictum, quoted without context, 
and couched in the cramped Latin of a modern writer (Arnauld). 
This is just the sort of sentence which, on general principles, we 
should expect school children not to be able to handle. Indeed, the 
mature reader migh easily experience a momentary check due to 
the artificial order of words and the rather “forced” meaning of 
cogt. Apparently Arnauld meant to say: Studium discendi 
voluntate constat, quae sua sponte excitanda est. 

But quite aside from this consideration, the test sentence is 
wholly unsuited for the use to which it is put. Since the publica- 
tion of Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin and Byrne’s 
Synatx of High School Latin, it has become possible to determine 
almost at a glance what may be expected of school children at a 
given point in their study of Latin. The key to the test sen- 
tence lies, of course, in the special meaning of constat, and in the 
idiomatic use of the ablative case with it. What chance would a 
second year Latin student have of solving the problem? Let us 
see. 

Lodge’s Vocabulary shows that, in the first four books of Caesar, 
the verb consto is used five times, always in the form constat, with 
dependent infinitive, meaning “it is certain that.” Finding no 
light in this direction, if he chanced to know the verb sto (not 
quoted from the first four books of Caesar, the unfortunate stu- 
dent might attempt to reach the meaning by resolving constat into 
its parts; this would give sto “stand” and con “with.” Surely 
there is no way of escape here either. Add now the complication 
of an unfamiliar idiomatic ablative construction, and the hope- 
lessness of the situation is abundantly obvious. 

Even after four years of Latin, the student would not be in a 
much better position with reference to this particular test sen- 
tence. In the Cicero and Vergil ordinarily read in the schools the 
verb consto occurs four times;—once again in the sense “it is 
certain,” twice in the meaning “be fixed” or “be in working order,” 
and just once (pro Archia 8. 18) with the construction found in 
the test sentence. If, therefore, a student were confronted with 
this sentence just at the end of his third year of Latin, there might 
be a chance that he would recall the solitary case in the Archias. 
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At any other point in his course, anything that he remembered 
about the meaning and use of consto would be more likely to hinder 
than to help him. 

Without taking into account any of the above mentioned facts, 
Professor Kennedy concludes, in view of the poor showing made 
by the students to whom the test sentence was presented, that Latin 
does not “function.” By way of contrast, he cites manual train- 
ing as a subject which does “function,” if it does nothing else. He 
finds that a boy, after a year of training, arrives at a point where 
he is able to go ahead with confidence in the manufacture of cer- 
tain kinds df joints. This, of course, is true; and for the simple 
reason that, by the expenditure of many hours, the boy has fully 
learned to handle that specific detail. If Latin were to be tested 
on the same basis, i. e. if the student were examined on details 
which he has had a chance to master, Latin too would be found to 
“function.” To test students in the second year of Latin, sen- 
tences like the following should be set: 

Pueris persuasit, ut Roman tter facerent. 
To employ a test sentence like the one used by Professor Kennedy 
would be matched by requiring the boy who has had a year of man- 
ual training to handle a problem in mechanics which can be solved 
only by an algebraic operation to which he has no clue. With 
such a test, manual training, too, would “funetion” but weakly. 

The whole test, therefore, falls to the ground. It is absolutely 
unscientific, and does not even bring to light any new facts; for 
the results could have been accurately forecasted by any competent 
teacher of Latin. All the subjects of the high school curriculum 
must sooner or later be critically weighed; and those who teach 
them have no legitimate ground for complaint if the work is done 
on broad and comprehensive lines, and with scientific precision and 
thoroughness, and by persons fully acquainted with all the condi- 
tions of the problem. But there is no room for the cursory dab- 
bling which is now so prevalent, and which some seem to mistake 
for scientific method. ’ 

To revert to a point already referred to. Under the conditions 
of present day Latin teaching, when the majority of students do 
not continue the subject beyond the second year, the chief value of 
the study of Latin is not, of course, to be sought in the student’s 
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first-hand acquaintance with the literature, nor yet in facility in 
translating difficult Latin at sight. Rather the value is cumula- 
tive, arising in part from several important by-products. These 
by-products are much more tangible and easily measured than 
those of a subject like algebra. No test of the functioning power 
of Latin will be valid unless it takes into account all these factors. 
A suggestion of the results which adequate investigation may re- 
veal is afforded by a striking article on Latin as a Vocational Study 
in the Commercial Course, by Albert S. Perkins, in the Classical 
Journal, October, 1914. The next few years promise important 
deyelopments along these lines. 


The Cry.* 
The unborn cry to thee, 
The dying pray to thee, 
The living look to thee, 
Oh thou, blessed in the light of freedom, 
And the favor of democracy— 
The fulfillment of the cherished dream of ages— 
Give us of thy light, 
Lead our dream to the perfect end of achievement, 
Lend us thy strong hands to break the bars, 
*Gainst which our souls have bleeding pressed, 
Through which our eyes have longing strained 
To the far horizon, 
Where the bird of liberty fans the living waters, 
O’er which sails thy bark of state. 
The long night is upon us, 
But thy heaven-born stars 
Cast through the gloom the blessed rays of hope. 
The myriads of thy glorious dead, 
From the everlasting tramp 
To the bivouac of the past, 
Sent back the cry, “Fraternity and Liberty, 
Brothers, strive on, strive on!” 
No, we were not deceived— 
Again the tramp, tramp, tramp of millions 
To the bivouac of the living comes, 
Hailing us in life and hope; 
. Again the cry, “Fraternity and liberty !”— 
Promise of the stars and stripes pledged in blood and deed— 
“Brothers, we come, we come!” 

Grace Gordon. 


*We greatly regret that the beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Naples,””’ which we pub- 
lished in January Education was inserted without the author’s name, It, as well 
as this poem, “The Cry,” was written and contributed by Miss Grace Gordon. 











Moral Education in the Public School. 
By E. E. Cates, Los Anerrzs, Cat. 


sumucmmn® TAT it is possible to teach morality without secta- 

rianism is demonstrated every day before our eyes. 

T Morality is conformity on the part of the individual 

to the manners and customs found essential to the 

mend Well-being of society as a whole. Social combina- 

tion in institutions is civilization. In civilization 

the moral individual acts so as to re-enforce all his 

fellows. The school is a social body, it is an insti- 

tution, and all its discipline fits the pupil for combining rationally 
with his fellows. 

“There must emanate from the teacher a moral influence going 
to make manly men and womanly women. It must command 
obedience. It must induce cleanliness and neatness. It must 
enjoin temperance and sobriety. It requires attention and in- 
dustry. It must sharpen the wits. It must promote respect for 
society and law. It must encourage independent thinking. It 
must cultivate a love for the beautiful. It must exact loyalty to 
the truth. It must inspire reverence for God.”—Dr. A. 8S. Draper. 

The first essentials of morality—self-control, truthfulness, 
obedience, unselfishness—must be not merely constantly enjoined 
in our schools, but have to be practiced for the successful working 
of any school. Modesty, purity, chastity of word and act must 
be strictly required of every pupil, not only in school, but about 
the school grounds. Many pupils obtain almost their whole train- 
ing in all these virtues from the influence of the school, since they 
are not taught them at home and many never go to church or Sun- 
day school. If besides all this they are subject during five or six 
hours every day to a teacher who exhibits all these virtues, the 
influence is incaleulable, inasmuch as example is more than pre- 
cept. A morally earnest teacher through the silent influence of his 
personal example, and through the spirit in which he performs the 
daily duties of his office unconsciously exerts a subtle moral in- 
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fluence, which is more potent than formal instruction in morals 
can possibly be. 

The relation of teacher and pupil creates numberless occasions 
for private, personal, direct appeals to the instincts of manliness 
that are seldom wanting in boys. The trouble with the dishonest 
and vicious is not so often their ignorance of the true and the right 
as their failure, through neglect and evil example, to have formed 
these habits of thought and action which constitute a well-ordered, 
a self-controlled, a moral character and life. 

Things which have a moral and ethical value in the school are: 

ORDER.—As “order is Heaven’s first law” so it is the first and 
abiding law of the school room. But excellence in government is 
no longer measured by the test of folded hands and slumberous 
stillness. The expensive thing in the educational, and indeed in 
the divine economy, is disorder. Disorder is immoral. Every 
school executive is willing to give every teacher a chance except 
the teacher of a disorderly school; for somebody else must have a 
chance and that person is the child. The teacher who after months 
or years still finds her pupils disorderly, restless, and idle, and is 
compelled often to resort to the principal for aid may well ask her- 
self whether her powers might not be better employed in some 
other pursuit. She should have secured, on the part of her pupils, 
such a habit of orderly industry, such an appreciation of its bene- 
fits, such loyalty to herself, and such a love of right, that they would 
themselves frown down the lawless attempts of any newcomer. 
The old-time topics of whispering and tardiness should give place 
with the experienced teacher to the questions bearing more directly 
upon their mental growth. Order, to be of an ethical value must be 
of a moral character. 

It was.always a pleasure to visit the room of the first grade 
teacher in a certain school. Activity and zeal were on every hand 
and happiness danced on every face. She remarked one day that 
she thought she was not much of a success as disciplinarian. “But”, 
she added, “I am happy in my work and the children are always 
happy.” “So long as you feel that way,” I replied, “you are a 
great success and you have nothing to fear on the score of disci- 
pline.” Other teachers were absolute failures in government. I 
dreaded to visit their rooms on account of the confusion and dis- 
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order that would confront me. So long as teachers keep their 
places by “pull” and are appointed by a board of education and not 
by an expert superintendent we shall have disorder.in our schools, 
and hence the children will be subjected to immoral influences. 

OBEDIENCE AND RESPECT FOR LAW,—These are 
moral principles which the school must inculeate. Pupils must 
understand that the directions of the teacher are to be followed 
whether they come in the form of a request or a command, and that 
in case the principal or superintendent is appealed to the authority 
of the teacher will be upheld. The rules of the school are not to be 
infringed upon, and there must be immediate and implicit obed- 
ience to all commands. Slack discipline in the home and in the 
school fills our prisons and penitentiaries, 

And when all efforts prove futile—even to the use of the rod 
which has been the salvation of many a boy—and the benefit to the 
pupil becomes hopelessly commensurate with the harm his pres- 
ence brings to the school, let him be becomingly remitted to the 
care of his legal and responsible parent, to whose natural and pater- 
nal instincts we may assume, as the law has done, the child may be 
more safely confided. In the schoolroom and within his own 
domain the teacher stands in his own right and will wisely omit 
these functions except those which, only as installed in loco paren- 
tis, he is allowed to exercise. 1 am aware of the heresy, in some 
minds, of this view; but it seems to me that the true basis of the 
teacher’s power and authority inhere of right in his office, whatever 
dicta to the contrary may be borrowed from among the dusty decis- 
ions of forgotten judges. I believe that the school grounds are de- 
fined by their legal boundaries, as any grounds are, and that if the 
unruly urchin breaks his neighbor’s window or pilfers his peanut 
stand, on his way to or from school, the sufferer should look to the 
parent and not to the teacher for redress. Why the school ground 
should extend to thefather’sdoor rather than the home circle expand 
to the school entrance is to me a mystery. 

REGULARITY AND PUNCTUALITY,—These are ethical 
virtues and should be strenuously insisted upon. The statesman 
and the successful business man are regular and punctual in their 
habits. They are the real basis of efficiency. A teacher contin- . 
ually harping about tardiness almost always produces the opposite 
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from the desired effect. To send a child who is tardy home for an 
excuse is the very worst thing a teacher can do. Children are 
frequently tardy through no fault of their own, and the teacher 
should not “visit upon the child thé sin of the mother.” A polite 
note to the mother—I say polite, for teachers’ frequently make 
matters worse by the language they put on paper—will probably 
prevent another tardiness. Some teachers have been known to 
scold so much about tardiness that boys have run away when they 
found they were tardy. The boy who runs away from school does 
wrong, but this wrong is not nearly so great as the sin he commits 
before the day is over. 

TRUTHFULNESS,—Teachers should put trust and confi- 
dence in pupils. Distrust on the teacher’s part engenders false- 
hood in the pupil. That antiquated discipline of asking the pupils 
to tell every night if they had whispered during the day was the 
surest way to make them untruthful. We pray “lead us not into 
temptation ;” we should also pray that we lead not others into 
temptation. 

ASSOCTIATION,—‘“T admit that association under disorderly 
circumstances and conditions of improper habit is immoral. But, 
on the other hand, the child brought up by himself is fearfully un- 
fortunate in his moral tendencies. The highest type of manhood is 
not developed in the monastery or under circumstances of riotous 
imagination, but face to face with the realities and temptations of 
life. The country boy who seems so sturdy will fall sooner than 
the town boy when subjected to the temptations of city life. We 
all need association, and in the association of the public schools 
there is a purifying influence not easily estimated. True there 
are parents reluctant to send their children to the public schools 
for fear of taint; but such know little of the character and possi- 
bilities of the better school. There are no doubt objectionable 
things that appear even in good schools; but compared with the 
things which will go wrong in the model home, it is a wonder that 
the superior results are so pronounced in the public schools.”—Dr. 
P. W. Search. 

LITERATURE,—There is an ethical value in literature. Most 
of our reading books are trashy and of small moral value to the 
pupil. It is the’ masterpieces that teach the moral truths. It is 
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these that give the boys and girls strong characters. In one 
respect the banishment of the Bible from the schools—a sad mistake 
—has had its good effect, because teachers have endeavored to make 
up for this loss by having their pupils commit to memory “gems” 
teaching a reverence for God and the divine. 

GRADING,—There is an injustice in promoting by class and 
not by subject. I am not arguing for “individualism,” but I do 
argue for departmental work in our schools above the third grade, 
so that it may be possible for a boy good in arithmetic to be in the 
seventh grade in this subject while working in the fifth grade in 
his other subjects, or vice versa. We sin against humanity when 
we do not allow him the privilege of advancing in the subjects 
singly as fast as his abilities will allow him. “O Custom! what 
crimes are committed in thy name.” And this brings me to my 
last point. 

THE MARKING SYSTEM,—TI do not hesitate to pronounce 
the whole system of incentives as abnormal, unnatural, false, and 
immoral. It is a century old, but now it is on the ebb tide. The 
absurdity of it will be apparent to all who will give it calm and 
thoughtful consideration. The idea of trying to measure a child’s 
mental ability in per cents and fractions of per cent! In a certain 
high school the honor of being on the graduating program was 
determined by so small a fraction as one one-hundred-twenty-fifth. 

A teacher has a contempt, or should have, for the pupil who 
works for marks. It is not the boy who stands at the head of his 
class today and struts upon the stage at commencement, who stands 
at the head ten or twenty years from now. It is the boy who stood 
at or near the foot who is now at the head. I can name a score of 
such and you have only to run over in your mind the names of your 
acquaintances to be convinced of the truth of this assertion. 
General Grant in his Personal Memoirs says that when a student 
at West Point he would have stood at the head of his class if they 
had only commenced to number at the other end. What an abnor- 
mal and false aim a girl must have who during four years of high 
school life is always thinking every time she takes a book to study 
that the lesson must be learned for the sole purpose of having the 
soon-to-be-forgotten honor of being valedictorian of her class. 

“Oh, the blight of this marking system upon all true scholar- 
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ship and healthful growth, blighting alike to teacher and pupil— 
presenting to the pupil unworthy and dwarfing motives, and 
barring the teacher from his proud privilege of instructing and 
moulding the character and life, and reducing him to the low level 
of a billiard “marker.” Not for a mark is a recitation held ; but to 
give a new impulse, to point the way to a more assured success.”’ 

Dr. White says: “How few pupils comprehend the difference 
expressed by 79 and by 87. In a general way, they know that the 
first is lower than the second. But a child must have had a good 
degree of arithmetical training to make an intelligent comparison 
of these two standings. The use of (to them) cabalistic percentages 
to represent the standing of primary pupils is one of the pedantries 
that so belittle teaching. 

“The pupil’s desire for good standing is sufficiently met by a 
knowledge of his success as he advances in his course; and to this 
end no daily marking is necessary, and much less the laborious 
recording of such marks. It is the fact of success and not its 
record, that affords the stimulating satisfaction. It is poor teach- 
ing that hides its results until they are disclosed by a lead pencil. 
Besides, the attempt to keep a daily record of the success of pupils 
as an incentive to study has resulted in a sad waste of time in the 
schools, and a great loss of teaching power and efficiency. What 
the schools imperatively need is more vital teaching and less book- 
keeping.” 

A writer in the School Review says: “Alas for the necessity 
of telling our pupils, good, bad, and indifferent, four times a year, 
just what we think of them! Oh, that the custom may soon come by 
which all men shall issue to their friends, four times a year, a de- 
tailed statement of what they think of them. Then perhaps we 
soon, as well as the school boy shall realize the wish of the poet. 

‘Oh would some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves.as others see us’ ” 

I appeal to you teachers in the interests of humanity to break 
this adamantine chain that binds you to “a dead past,” and be free 
and make your pupils happy. 

‘In a word, this school-keeping of ours is not a mere make-shift, 
a catch-penny device, a means of tiding over an unforseen bar in — 
a business career, a ready resort from the tedium of housekeeping, 
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a flirtation in small literature, a free fountain by the wayside, 
where the tired traveler may slake his thirst and pass on, but a high 
calling, where, if anywhere, are required intellectual attainments, 
an active intelligence, tact, special training, and that well-balanced 
self-poise which we sometimes call manhood and womanhood. For 
what business or what profession calls for deeper insight, wiser 
methods, or more delicate and skillful treatment, or is more im- 
portant to society, than that of quickening the intellect and mould- 
ing the character of those who, as men and women, are so soon to 
control our interests. 

“Tn the character and conduct of the teacher is the strength and 
hope of the school, and then will our calling become a profession 
when we do professional work, and our profession be a noble one 
when we do its duties nobly.”——Dr. Howland. 

The American school system stands today at once the firm 
foundation and the crowning ornament of this great republic. No 
vocation can be more patriotic than that of serving in its ranks. 
No calling can be more holy than that of ministering in its name. 

In all its several grades and departments this work is one. 
Whether. it be the mother in the nursery who represents to her 
trusting child all wisdom and all goodness, or the university 
specialist who meets a few chosen students on a single narrow line 
once or twice a week; whether it be the primary teacher instilling 
knowledge through every opening faculty of the child’s intelli- 
gence, or the college professor kindling enthusiasm in his favorite 
department; whether it be the grammar school teacher giving to 
the great mass of working men and women the impressions they 
will carry into the heat and turmoil of their laborious lives, or the 
high school teacher moulding the thought and purpose of those who 
are to be leaders of their fellows—we all are colaborers in one great 
and glorious work, one of the greatest in which men and women 
can engage; that of interpreting the infinite riches of the laws of 
nature and the boundless treasures of the thoughts of God to 
minds naturally formed and divinely fitted for their apprehension 
and enjoyment. 





Religion for Children. 
Stantey B. Hazzarp, A. M., Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


mn, ~s NT these days of experimental pedagogy, when the 
developing and training of a child’s natural instine- 

| tive tendencies has become to many educators a 
matter of license rather than liberty, it is well to 

. remember that all philosophies—even that of edu- 
cation—are grounded upon that psychological] 
mystery, namely, conviction; and, if we are to 
, speak pragmatically, the more profound the con- 
viction, the loftier will be the philosophy. War times are bad 
times, for they speak of human anguish and privation ; but, if we 
read history as well as our Bibles aright, we shall see that 
war times are also good times in a very unique sense, for God 
works through history as much today for a moral purpose as He did 
in the days of the Jewish Prophets—that is, history is still God’s 
training-school for character—and the present situation points out 
to us that God has in store for the world either a choice blessing. 
or an important lesson. Being a pedagogue, I choose the latter. 
for what are we more in need of today, than justice between 
nations and brotherhood among men? Obviously, we have not . 
outgrown the sense of sin, though we have been told thus. The - 
moral issue is again in the very centre of attention. Moral re-. 
sponsibility is the subject even of diplomatic correspondence. And - 
the time demands as it never did before, that we direct our educa- . 
tional powers against the forces which make for evil on both a. 
national and an individual scale. If the men of tomorrow are not 
to make the mistakes of the men of today, then today’s children - 
must be trained with rigid, even severe discipline. So heavily : 
does this press upon me along the lines of religious education, that- 
when I had an opportunity to preach in one of New York City’s - 
large churches, a few weeks ago, I chose as my text Jesus words | 
to the multitude concerning John the Baptist: ‘What went ye . 
out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the wind ?” 


ek 
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With sin, on such a gigantic scale as we witness it today, star- 
ing us in the face on the one hand and the empirical knowledge 
that no experience so permeates all of life’s activities and inter- 
ests as does the religious experience on the other hand, what con- 
viction—to return to the matter of convictions—could be more 
profound and wholesome than this: that the most legitimate ven- 
ture in the training of a child is the creating of an atmosphere in" 
which the child may have a genuine religious experience? If our. 
national salvation rests upon the compulsory military training of. 
our youths, and the solution of our nutritnent problem rests upon 
coersive farm industry, then the conservation of character no less 
rests upon the severe religious discipline of our children. And the 
average Sunday School does not meet this demand, for with few 
exceptions, it is but a means of acquainting the child with the facts 
recorded in the Bible—and that most inaccurately—rather than 
helping him to find God in nature, in history, in his daily ex- 
periences and then interpreting to the child the meaning of these 
experiences, thus preparing him to take his place in the werld as a 
Christian man or woman. “The true function of a religious phil- 
osophy is not proof but interpretation”, writes Dr. William Adams 
Brown in his recent lectures on Christianity in the Far East. 
“The elemental needs and experiences of the soul are the real 
ground of our faith in God. It is our privilege to interpret their 
significance to those who have not yet discovered it, and so direct 
the latent energies of the soul into their appropriate channel.” 

At first hand, this presents itself as a very difficult, if not im- 
possible task. Religion of this type for children? The trouble « 
lies in that it has not been put to the proof. Children are naturally « 
religious. I have obtained the most unusual results from ex-. 
periments along this line among children of the various nationali- 
ties in New York City’s most congested and poverty-stricken 
foreign district. And mind you it is from these conditions, so 
the Committee on Criminal Courts tells us, that nine-tenths of . 
lawless children come. : 

For instance: I have one group composed of Italian, Irish and 
Russian boys, not one over thirteen years of age, who actually go 
into all things prayerfully. This particular group meets twice a 
week aside from Sunday for organized play and physical exer- 
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cise, yet its members never go into the gymnasium without first 
spending at least half an hour in prayer and Bible study, whether 
their leader is with them or not. The group was small at first 
and made strenuous demands upon patience and charity as well as 
upon time and forethought but it soon caught the spirit of earnest- 
ness and grew rapidly.—On one occasion a whole “gang” appealed 
for admission.—Here, the boys learn by doing rather than by in- 
struction. They are not only trained to freely express them- 
selves in public prayer and testimony but are also encouraged to do 
evangelical work among their playmates and associates. A lad of 
ten or over can as easily face a group of two hundred children and 
lead them in public worship as to join in group hymn singing at an 
open-air service. Some of the boys appear at the mid-week 
prayer-meeting of the church and take part far better than many 
of the adults; and several have already united with the church. 
One lad of twelve gave as his answer to the query, “Why do you 
wish to join a church ?’—‘“I want to be seen with God’s people 
and help in the things they are trying to do” ; and to the question, 
“What is prayer ?”—“Just talking to God, That’s all”. It is no 
uncommon thing for one of these boys to suffer persecution at 
school or on the street for making advances. They accomplish 
real things. One of the Russian lads has actually succeeded in 
making a gentleman acquaintance of his father’s stop drinking. 

Generous hearts made it possible that this group of lads be sent . 
to a boy’s camp for two weeks during the summer. At camp they. 
found other lads who, never having attended a Sunday School,. 
knew not the religious experience of prayer. Immediately and 
without suggestion, they organized a nightly prayer service around 
the campfire before going to bed, not to mention the starting of a 
Bible study class on Sunday afternoons. Even the camp cook 
was subject to the religious influence. The story of Little Arthur 
in “Tom Brown’s School Days” is in truth being retold in life 
again and again. . 

And all this without losing any of that delightfully boyish mis- 
chief or producing an unnatural mood of seriousness. Nor does 
their behavior and that life indicate that religion to them is an 
added something rather than the crowning influence upon life in 
all its many and varied aspects. They are still boys, interested 
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in all boy activity and friendly intercourse—for this group is in 
reality a boy’s basket ball team—but they are religiously trained 
boys. This type of work can be done and its effects are far reach- 
ing. The religious influence has actually spread into the con- 
gested neighborhood where this and other such educational ex- 
periments are being carried on, so that marked changes are notice- 
able. If religious education cannot be conducted on such an 
elaborate scale, the Children’s Church can at least be inaugurated 
and those who are the most sceptical will soon appreciate that 
religion for\children is a very possible as well as a much needed 
and wholesome undertaking. 


The Mountains. 


Why should we care though the world may frown 
Or silently pass us by, 

The mountains are there with their rugged brows 
Upheld to the azure sky. 

Why should we care though the days be long 
And: sometimes weary with pain, 

Firm are the mountains, like God’s dear love, 
A solace for heart and brain. 

Little it matters to you or to me 
How much of earth’s dross we hold, 

If our hearts beat true as the mountains stand 
Our treasures can not be told. 

Clara J. Denton. 





Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools. 


Review, by Maud Elma Kingsley, of the Report by the National 

Joint Committee on English representing the Commission on the 

. Reorganization of Secondary Education, of the National Edu- 

cation Association and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. U.S. Bureau of Education. 


It is the chief, if not the only, function of the public school 
system to fit its graduates for a worthy part in the American busi- 
ness and social life into which the great majority of them enter 
directly from the schoolroom. For such a career, a command of 
the resources of the English language is an indispensable equip- 
ment and the school courses in language must be organized and 
directed from an essentially utilitarian viewpoint. It is the pur- 
pose of this wholly admirable bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education to give, in concise and readable form, the views of the 
best educators of the country as to the most practical methods of 
correlating the several branches of language instruction to the 
definite object of directing the pupil (1) to the proper and effective 
use of English for his own purpose; (2) to an appreciation of the 
literary masterpieces of the language. 

The efficiency of such a course as the one presented here depends 
(1) on the conditions which prevail in elementary schools; (2) up- 
on the standard of requirements for the senior high school. Re- 
ports on both these points have been prepared in detail by the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Problems. For the one, a definite state- 
ment is made as to what degree of attainment may be expected at 
the end of the sixth school year; for the other, the committee offers \ 
a minimum standard in English for a graduate of the high school. 
This standard is so high that few may attain it absolutely; but the 
effort to work according to this definite plan; however far this 
effort may fail of accomplishment, will revolutionize the English 
work of our schools. 
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Under these conditions and with these aims in view, the reorgan- 
ized English course for secondary schools is outlined as follows: 
I. Report or toe ComMitTEE ON CoMPOSITION IN THE 
Seventu, Erentu, anp Ninta Graves. 


The aims of this course are stated convincingly. In order to 
accomplish these aims a working plan is submitted containing (1) 
Material for Themes; (2) Suggestions for the Study of Grammar, 
Sentence Structure, Word Building, ete. The theme topics cover 
a wide range, advancing in logical sequence from subjects well 
within the child’s comprehension and experience to subjects sug- 
gested by the literature studied in these grades. The suggestions 
for letter writing, for composition work in explanation of local and 
civic matters, for oral reports on current events based on newspaper 
reading are unusual and of great value. Those concerning spelling, 
word structure, and punctuation are excellent and of universal ap- 
plication. 

II. Revorr or THE ComMitTTexr ON LITERATURE IN THE 
Sreventu, Eieutu, anp Nrntru Grapes. 


The committee’s views on the aims of this course fill eight sec- 
tions of the bulletin, each formulation being of the greatest prac- 
tical use to the teacher, even though experience does not encourage 
him to hope for marked success in accomplishing these aims. 

The reading course for these grades requires careful attention, 
for it is at this age that most young people acquire the habit of 
reading, and the literary taste developed iv the process is likely to 
be permanent. The advisory lists of thy, report are particularly 
full and are evidently based on actual library experience. We miss 
the titles of some old favorites ; but, in the wealth of available con- 
temporary literature, it is useless to force classics of bygone days 
on the attention of a generation for which they have no living ap- 
peal nor interest. 

TIT. Report or tHe Committers on CoMPosiTION IN THE 

Tent, Ereventu, anp Tweirra Grapes. 

In the plan offered by this committee, the aims and methods of 
procedure are the continuation to a logical outcome of the aims 
and methods of the preceding courses of study. In Grade X., sen- 
tence structure, paragraphing, grammatical relationship, punctua- 
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tion, etc., are studied; newspapers are read; and class discussions 
on topics of general interest are encouraged. In Grades XI. and 
XIL., the instructor must lay aside his text books and rely upon his 
own resourcefulness. He must teach his classes to make working 
use of catalogues and indices; to revise manuscript; to collect and 
classify clippings and bibliography; to analyze the advertising in 
standard papers and magazines ; and to write advertising for school 
activities. All this is very modern and will assure the graduate 
of the high school a decidedly up-to-date mental equipment. 


IV. Revfort or tHe Committers on LITERATURE FOR THE 
Trento, E_eventu, anp Twei_rrH Grapes. 


Every possible phase of the subject is covered in this report. The 
suggestions under the caption, “Ends to be Attained,” must be an 
inspiration to every conscientious instructor. “The literature !es- 
son,” says the report, “should broaden, deepen, and enrich the im- 
aginative and emotional life of the student. Literature is primarily 
a revelation and an interpreter of life ; it pictures from century to 
century the growth of the human spirit... . . . Students must be 
shown how to find the riches in great books and it is the joyous pre- 
rogative of the teacher of literature to lead his pupils to this 
source of permanent riches.” This imposes a heavy task upon the 
teacher. As no man is higher than his ideals, so no class can rise 
above the level of its instructor. 

In the choice of literature for this course, the committee has con- 
sidered (1) its appeal; (2) its ethical and inspirational character ; 
(3) its literary value; (4) its variety and range. Classics and con- 
temporary literature are both abundantly represented. The com- 
mittee recommends further that this course be supplemented by the 
study of the history of literature to extend as far as possible the 
mental reach of the pupils “by making them feel the lasting value 
of some of our older literature.” 

In methods of teaching the committee would bring about changes 
so radical that no teacher could possibly obtain a position who has 
not had long and specific professional training in English. Never- 
theless this portion of the report contains many sound and prac- 
tical bits of advice for studying prose fiction, dramatic composition, 
and essays of various types. 
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The suggestive lists of books for these grades are wonderfully 
complete and varied. Some unusual titles are found in the modern 
poetry recommended for Grade X ; modern drama has been brought 
into deserved prominence; speeches on American citizenship find 
a place in the work of each grade. The fiction list is exhaustive; 
and the non-fiction, so far as it is obtainable, is especially worth 
while. There seems no adequate reason for including in this list 
such titles as “The Winning of Barbara Worth,” “Eben Holden,” 
“V. V’s Eyes,” and “The Wood Carver of ’Lympus.” The study 
of modern drama, as outlined for Grade XII, is, of course, abso- 
lutely impossible for the many but full of responsibilities for the 
few. 

In this grade, interesting elective courses are suggested and a 
one-year course in American Literature is proposed. This course 
deserves much greater elaboration. 

V. Te Report or tHE ComMiTTE£e on Ora Expression. 


Acting on the assumption that “the general purpose of teaching 
oral expression in schools is to*make possible in the lives of the 
people an accurate, forceful, living speech which shall be adequate 
for ordinary intercourse and capable of expressing the thoughts and 
emotions of men and women in other relations of life,” this com- 
mittee presents the work by grades, taking up in succession: vocal- 
ization, articulation, oral reading, reciting from memory, oral com- 
position, enunciation, pronunciation, posture and action, and voice 
culture. The degree of attainment required is that, at the end of 
Grade XII, the pupil shall be able to address an audience effec- 
tively, to make a graceful speech on school occasions, and to preside 
satisfactorily at meetings of a class or club. No more useful course 
of training could be devised for the boys and girls of our schools; 
and, with this report at hand, such a course may be carried out 
successfully. 

VI. Report or THE Committee on Bustvess Eneuisx. 


This report is based on the conception that the course in business 
English should be a direct preparation for specific vocations. Stress 
‘is laid on commercial correspondence and many practical sugges- 
tions are offered as to the manner in which such instruction is to 
be imparted. The composition work includes reports on commer- 
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cial and industrial subjects; the writing of advertisements; and 
composition of the newspaper or prospectus type. 
VII. Report on Generat Reaprine. 

The report on General Reading supplements the reports on lit- 
erature of the various committees by connecting the general reading 
not only with the English work for each grade but with the other 
studies of the curriculum as well. The nucleus of the report is 
the necessity of special attention to the general reading of the 
pupils in our secondary schools. To expand this idea, supplemen- 
tary lists of industrial subjects are furnished, but these concern 
only those who have access to an unlimited library. 

This is the last report of universal classroom interest. The 
findings of the committee on the library and its equipment are of 
value only to the English department of metropolitan or large 
eity schools. Great importance is attached to the high school 
library :—the necessary qualifications of a suitable librarian are 
designated ; and three forms of library administration are form- 
ulated. The discussion of the library classroom opens up alluring 
possibilities. Appended to this report are titles of valuable book 
catalogues, containing lists suitable for the school library; lists of 
desirable periodicals ; references on methods of keeping clippings ; 
suggestions as to illustrative material, etc. 

The distribution of this bulletin should usher in a new era in the 
English work of our preparatory schools, through “better defining 
of the aims, closer cooperation of the departments, the application 
of methods adapted to the different kinds of work, the use of definite 
objective standards, and the omission of much useless formal 
material of instruction.” If there is any fault to be found with 
this splendidly comprehensive course of study it lies in the com- 
paratively scanty attention given to the special needs of rural 
communities and small villages where a high school course is main- 
tained with difficulty and auxiliary educational facilities are 
wholly lacking. Such communities must not be allowed to fall 
behind in the march of educational progress. It should be the care 
of local superintendents and others having supervision over rural 
schools to adapt the working system here outlined to the require- 
ments of their teachers and to the necessities of the material with 
which they have to work. 


. 





American Notes—Editorial 


We believe that it would be of value as well as of interest to the 
readers of Education if some of those who read this editorial para- 
graph should send to the Editor brief statements, not over three 
hundred words, descriptive of the personality and methods of the 
teacher who helped them most, during the formative years of school or 
college life. Such statements coming right out of actual, conscious 
experience, would be suggestive of pedagogical principles that are as 
true and as operative today as ever. Our magazine is read by many 
a School of Education or Normal School pupil and by a host of active 
teachers in various grades of elementary, secondary and advanced 
educational work. We would welcome such a forum discussion of 
experiences. May we not receive a respoyse to so practical a sugges- 
tion ? 


For ourselves we remember two teachers with especial gratitude, 
and for two almost opposite reasons. One was the head of a noted 
fitting school,—a big man, who governed by fear and who was often 
domineering to the point of injustice and “bullying.” He emptied 
every student who came to his school of any and all conceit that he, 
the said student, knew anything or amounted to anything previous to 
or at the time of coming to that school. Evidently if the school was to 
fill up the pitcher it must be empty to start with, but woe to the lad 
who was conceited enough to think that he had any opinions that were 
of any consequence or any knowledge that was of any value in this 
new school world, to which he had now come to be made over into a 
real man. 

The jolt was tremendous when the conceit was thus rudely shaken 
out of our systems by the shock of coming up against this man! He 
was a master indeed, and we had never known or dreamed of his like 
before. Some rebelled,—and were sent home. Some were cowed; and 
possibly it is a question whether some were not “ruled and ruined.” 
At any rate some,—yes, many,—survived, and in the stern discipline 
and energizing atmosphere of this master’s recitation room developed 
mental and moral fibre that stood them in good stead in after life. 

One other thing this teacher did for all his boys, besides subjecting 
them to this severe general discipline. He gave them a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin roots that was inescapable. These flew about. the 
class room like gnats or microbes. They stung you and you absorbed 
them. The training of the ear and of the brain for word sounds and. 
word meanings was of utmost value in giving to every student a vo- 
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cabulary, a command of English, that would be of use in after life 
whatever his business or profession. Many graduates of this school 
became teachers of languages. Many became noted preachers. Many 
owed their business success largely to their ability to express them- 
selves accurately and persuasively in choice language. Are you, dear 
reader, if a teacher, giving due heed to your responsibility for the 
linguistic atmosphere of your classroom ? 

We have already exceeded the word limits set by ourselves for this 
“personal experience meeting,” and will therefore postpone the de- 
scription of the other teacher who especially helped us, to give oppor- 
tunity for our readers to testify. We await your pleasure, dear fellow 
teachers. This is no “Quaker meeting.” We trust their will be no 
long pauses! 


The schools can do and are doing much to promote patriotism and 
democratic ideals among those who are the men and women of tomor- 
row. Weare glad to present in this number of Education a fine article 
upon this subject, written by Mr. James Duncan Phillips, the popular 
and efficient Treasurer of the Houghton Mifflin Company. We are 
positive in the conviction that the teachers throughout the country 
have risen nobly to a sense of responsibility, and that the wave of 
patriotism that is sweeping the land is comparable to that which ac- 
companied the mighty struggle of the sixties, by which the unity of the 
United States was forever established and the cause of Slavery forever 
banished from our midst. The issue is still broader and grander in the 
present struggle which emphasizes the unity of all mankind and seeks 
the establishment of a universal freedom and democracy. Great events 
are happening which make a tremendous appeal to the imagination as 
they unfold and are gradually thought out and comprehended by the 
onlooker. The lessons of the hour will surely not be overlooked by the 
earnest teacher. 

Several specific suggestions are being made by leading educators, 
as appropriate ways of inculcating a spirit of patriotism in the schools. 
Among these may be mentioned (1) the service flag, displaying by its 
service stars, the number of graduates who have gone forth from the 
school to fight for the freedom of enslaved peoples and for universal 
democracy. The pupils should feel an honest pride in what their 
school has done by those who have had the same training that they are 
receiving. They should follow the war experiences of those who have 
gone forth from their school. It would be well to have an interchange 
of letters between the school and some of its graduates who are in the 
field. The pupils might find out and supply some of the needs of the 
absent soldier or sailor boys and thus deepen their own interest and 
share in the patriotic service which the school is rendering. (2) The 
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purchase of thrift stamps and war certificates should be encouraged. 
(3) The pupils in the upper grades at least, should be advised to read 
and discuss the great utterances of our statesmen,—especially the mes- 
sages of our President. These are at once models of English and dyna- 
mos of patriotic sentiment and truth. These great addresses to the 
American people will be studied in the schools by future generations of 
pupils just as we now study the great speeches of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. These are stirring times in which we are living and the schools 
must be fully alive to their significance. They must utilize the 
dynamic forces that are being generated and do their part in bringing 
in the new age which is so surely and so speedily coming. 


Federal grants of money for vocational education totalling more than 
$240,000 have been allotted by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation to eight states, it is announced. Lach of these States has 
complied with the terms of the Smith-Hughes law and has agreed to 
match every Federal dollar with money publicly raised by the State or 
local community. The States are as follows: 

Co.necticut, Idaho, Illinois, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Vermont. 

The payments of Federal moneys to the States are made through 
State boards for vocational education and are divided into three gen- 
eral classes: Money allotted on the basis of rural population for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of agricultural subjects; 
money allotted on the basis of urban population for the salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics and industrial subjects; and money 
allotted on the basis of total population for the maintenance of teacher- 
training courses in all subjects. 

The approval of the plans of these States brings the total of the 
States now enjoying the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act up to 47, 
Rhode Island has not yet accepted the act. 

The total amount of Federal money available for the use of the 
States in the promotion of vocational education during the current 
fiscal year is $1,860,000. 


The following figures are impressive. They are from a study of 
distinguished men catalogued in Who’s Who in America,—made by 
W. W. Smith. 

Of 5,000,000 men with no schooling 31 became distinguished. 

Of 33,000,000 men with elementary schooling 808 became dis- 
tinguished. 

Of 2,000,000 men with high school training 1245 became dis- 
tinguished. 
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Of 1,000,000 men with college training 5768 became distinguished. 
The person with no schooling has 1 chance in 150,000 
The person with elementary training has 4 chances in 150,000 
The person with high school training has 87 chances in 150,000 
The person with college training has 800 chances in 150,000 
of performing distinguished service. 


In the opinion of Dr. F. O. Smith, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Montana, the war has had a very important influence up- 
on certain courses in psychology offered in his department. Social psy- 
chology has dealt more fully with the enlargement of consciousness, 
social unity and organization, and social control. It has emphasized 
especially the role of instincts, emotions and sentiment in social life. 
The course in mental measurements will be extended to include vo- 
cational tests and tests of special capacities. 


“As the labor situation created by the war develops, I am more 
interested than ever, if that were possible, in throwing all the safe- 
guards possible around the labor of women and children in order that 
no intolerable or injurious burden may be placed upon them. I am, 
therefore, very glad indeed that the National Child Labor Committee 


is diligently continuing its labors and extending its vigilance in this 
important matter. By doing so it is contributing to efficiency and 
economy of production, as well as to the preservation of life and 
health.” Woodrow Wilson. 


These five characteristics I offer as evidences of an education: 
Correctness and precision in the use of the mother tongue ; 
Refined and gentle manners, which are the expression of fixed hab- 
its of thought and action ; 
The power and habit of reflection ; 
The power of growth; and 
Efficiency, or the power to do. 
Nicholas Murray Butler in “The Meaning of Education,” pp. 115-116. 





Anent the Modern Style of Poetic Verse. 


We have received the following communication from a valued and 
accomplished subscriber to Education and have decided to present tt 
to our readers exactly as recewed, believing that it will be of more than 
merely personal interest. The Editor. 


My dear Mr. Palmer: 


Your review, in the January number of Education, of Amy Lowell’s 
book, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, interests me, and too 
recalls your perplexity over Robert Frost’s An Old Man’s Winter 
Evening, voiced in last February’s issue. Mr. Chadwick and I made 
merry over this “poem,” fully sharing your wonder about its advent 
into accepted verse. May I, as a former teacher in the Malden highest 
grade grammar-school of English language and literature and a life- 
student of poetry, say what I see in this new movement? Possibly it 
is my fault that your heroic effort to take it seriously as spiritual 
nourishment hardly convinces me of your full conversion—it rather 
emphasizes your usual chivalrous attitude toward the ideal—you wish 
to miss none of it that may be abroad. 

In the first place I think the group of present disciples of this school 
did not originate either its methods or its boasted democratic content. 
Thoreau produced some very beautiful poetry of this type, introdueing 
it chiefly into his prose works. He was attracted by and saw Whitman, 
pronouncing him “probably the greatest democrat, the world has ever 
seen.” Whitman’s repeated invitation to share life’s riches with him, 
to all peoples, even the most savage, is striking. 

“Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her right upon the earth, 

Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here.” 

Kipling, along with Whitman, pointed out especially the poem-mak- 
ing possibilities of the commonest, meanest things and experiences. 
A manly sympathy with every type of human marks his work. Neither 
of these men of genius, as we know, found favor with publishers. Whit- 
man, provisionally accepted by the old Osgood Company at the pleading 
of Emerson and others, was finally rejected to avoid a lawsuit; and a 
Philadelphia firm published the “Leaves of Grass” only to have it 
suppressed. Whitman was cheated in the business, and published all 
the other editions of his book himself. Kipling, landing at San Fran- 
cisco, travelled to New York, seeking appreciation from American 
publishing houses, but found none. Now that both are famous and 
Kipling it is reported averages sixty thousand a year, the publishers 
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are sorry—many freely admit it; and they welcome, to serve belated 
justice and gain any overflow dollars, the striking imitators of these 
great men. Robert Service is at times all but a plagiarizer of Kipling. 
Here is a bit from Arthur Peach: 

Oh, the high trails, the hill trails 

The sunny trails of brown— 
and this from Kipling: 

It’s time to turn on the old-trail, our own trail, the out trail, 

Pull out, pull out on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new! 

Carl Sandburg has a prize war-poem in November “Poetry,” that 
shouts Whitman in merely glancing at the text. Of course if one 
wishes to copy Whitman’s very distinctive style he is at liberty to do 
so; all forms were invented by persons, and the vital question is, does 
one use a certain manner spontaneously, or deliberately because it is a 
fashion? Sandburg has written good things—perhaps some call this 
good; but it seems to me wholly forced, and too brutal and personal 
to be of use in any classroom. The author is careful to explain that he 
means all his vengeful threats as a help to democracy; but it doesn’t 
sound much like one of the President’s speeches. 

“They (the army) are hunting death, 

Death for the one-armed mastoid kaiser ; 

They are after a Hohenzollern head : 

Eating to kill, 

Sleeping to kill, 

Asked by their mothers to kill, 

Wished by four-fifths of the world to kill— 

To cut the kaiser’s throat, 

To hack the kaiser’s head, 

To hang the kaiser on a high-horizoned gibbet.” 

The fine arts are never personal, they touch the Infinite at every 
point. The old Greeks seldom made a great piece of sculpture a 
portrait; public men were honored by some work representing the 
ideal. And in all their tragedies, the chorus at once cOmmented on 
individual acts in the realm of the abstract values of conduct. 

The turns of expression, oft repeated, the general trend adopted by 
the néw rhymesters, suggest all too frequently for chance the manner 
but not the wit of their great prototypes. This is not meaning that 
authors or publishers are insincere; but surely their output of this 
kind should be openly rated for what it is, a following of bigger men 
never yet equalled or even approached in their chosen fields. The lit- 
erary critic of the Boston Post in lately reviewing some of it says there 
is “a great deal of chaff mixed with a little wheat” in this he consid- 
ered ; and that some of the lines “are not only devoid of rhyme and 
rhythm but of sense and beauty.” 
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To quote from Miss Lowell’s book, “We shall see these poets revolt- 
ing against stilted phrases and sentimentality; we shall see them en- 
deavoring to express themselves, and the new race which America is 
producing; we shall see them stepping boldly from realism to far 
flights of imagination. We shall see them ceding more and more to 
the influence of other, alien peoples, and fusing exotic modes of thought 
with their Anglo-Saxon inheritance.” But there is nothing original 
about this. Great poets, in common with Whitman and Kipling, have 
already done these things; indeed one of the marks of the poet is his 
inherent fraternalism, and all it includes; but it is not doing them to 
reject the old classic forms enriched by the long-time use of litera- 
ture’s noblest, simply to produce a type of verse which, lacking high 
inspiration, becomes a mere ragtime. 

In any cult, we notice, the less its votaries have of the spirit the 
more they insist upon the letter. In that same number of “Poetry” 
Ezra Pound, a leading disciple of the new style, says apologetically, 
in admiring someone’s verse, “It is not in the latest mode, but—” 
Here we have it, a confession of imitation. The poet of to-day to be 
wholly acceptable to the elect must not do his work as his muse dic- 
tates, but “in the latest mode,” like a hair-dresser! What latest mode 
did Homer or Dante or Chaucer or Goethe or Racine or Wordsworth 
or Bryant or any other great singer adopt? The most securely famous 
of our English-speaking living poets are Kipling and Edwin Mark- 
ham. Who set the mode of the former’s bold yet delicate, joyous bal- 
lads? Markham placed one production, The Man with the Hoe, in a 
corner of the San Francisco Examiner; and all America rose and 
saluted a poet. He received thirty barrels of letters concerning it. 
What mode did he follow? The epic, as old at least as Homer. 

My art teacher, Professor Powers, once said, that beside the stream 
of true art in every age flows a much broader river of pseudo art. 
And doubtless this is a wise-dispensation. For so very many people 
have no feeling for the fine arts, that without this easy help which 
seems to appeal to them, they might never be drawn to sympathize 
with the real. To do so requires culture and especially sincerity. The 
less of these we have, the more we like a jumble of mysterious phrases 
that mean nothing, over which we can feel deep and look wise; and 
the more we cling to the dogmatic, that settles everything without 
brain activity on our part. The man who is a democrat and a poet 
is careful to be open-minded and clear-speaking; his poetry is born, 
not made—it comes by the creative faculty, clothing itself in what 
forms it will. To insist upon certain arbitrary types is to rob it of its 
freedom, to desecrate the subtle worth of its individuality. And so 
great poets are never imitators. But after them, the imitators! as 
Kipling says, 

Well I know who’ll take the credit—all the clever.chaps that fol- 
lowed— 
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Came, a dozen men together—never knew my desert fears; 
‘Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the water- holes I'd 
followed. 

They'll go back and do the talking. They'll be called the Pioneers? 

Now, Mr. Palmer, I can imitate the new fad; but I never shall un- 
less spontaneously, for I prefer originality, however humble. But for 
your entertainment I will—as Aldrich said—throw off a lyric. It 
shall be wholly impromptu. 

THE ROSE 

On an errand of mercy I went down the sickening, gas- ecunte’ street— 

The gas odor coming from a great retort located further down in the 
congested district ; 

And I felt a flame of resentment that human beings must spend their 
lives breathing such breath. 

(Fraternal?—no, only decent to my brethren—how dare I call this 
simple friendly sympathy as great as the fraternal? 

And he who does it, I pronounce him wholly ignorant of what frater- 
nalism is. ) 

And, as I walked, looking in disgusted dainty aversion at the objects 
about me, 

I saw a child. 

She was seated on the brokendown steps of one of a row of wretched 
tenement houses alike and alike in ugliness, owned by a rich man 
in our town—alas ! 

A child, fair-haired, cherub-faced, though her stare at me was hostile 
and alien. 

A little child—an apple was in her hand, favorite of childhood; yet 
she was so dirty, so ragged, so besmeared with the filth of this 
locality, I shuddered as I gazed,— 

How could she eat? 

. She suggested to me a white rose that had fallen into the mire and 
been befouled. 

“A case for the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” I 
thought—yet I shrank,— 

Inside that horrid dwelling, whose door like a fetid mouth stood open, 

What mother toiled, perchance weary, heartsick, beaten by a drunken 
mate? 

Ah, I shuddered, and—was I a coward ?—hastened on my way. 

But I shall remember as long as I live the mud-spattered rose. 


Mr. Palmer, please forgive this ebullition of feeling—it is a call 
I have long wished to make you; but it has the great disadvantage of 
missing your replies. Do not bother to answer this, unless you + peer. 
I know how full your hours must be. 
With kindest regards from Mr. Chadwick and myself, 
Yours sincerely, 
Helen Cary Chadwick. 








Book Notices 


STANDARDS FOR THE EVALUATION OF EFFICIENCY IN 
PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING. By A. N. Palmer, Author of the 
Palmer Method of Business Writing. The A. N. Palmer Co., Publishers. 

PRICES: One standard, any grade, ten cents postpaid. One full 
set of eight standards (one for each grade), fifty cents postpaid. Tab- 
ulating pads containing twelve sheets, fifteen cents each postpaid. Tab- 
ulating pad with one set of Standards postpaid, sixty cents. 

There are eight standards—one for each of the eight elementary 
school grades. The eighth grade standard may be used for measur- 
ing adequately the penmanship of high and business school pupils. The 
facsimile reproductions of pupils’ penmanship—grade by grade—used in 
the Standard were selected from more than five thousand specimens 
written by pupils under the observation of skilled instructors. Thus, 
these standards represent in their classification consideration of the 
elements of posture, movement, speed and form, and exactness in their 
tabulation. The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 
are actually filling a long felt want. Teachers of practical penmanship 
who have seen them are enthusiastic in their praise. This is because the 
Standards are so simplified that they are easily understood, are easily 
used, and EVALUATE the important basic things in practical penman- 
ship. 


THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING. By Daniel Wolford 
La Rue, Ph. D. (State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa.) The Amer- 
ican Book Company. Price $1.20. 

The material for this helpful volume grew in the mind of the author 
as he lectured to his classes from year to year upon the work of teach- 
ing. It was tested by discussion and application. There are chapters 
upon the nature of teaching, method as determined by the nature of the 
child, method as related to the teacher, teaching as conditioned by sub- 
ject matter, and educational practice as influenced by the educational 
ideal. We wish that a large number of parents as well as all teachers 
could study these dynamic chapters. 


PAZ AND PABLO, a story of two little Filipinos. By Addie F. 
Mitchell. The first volume in the series of Children of the World. Price 
48 cents. World Book Company. 

This little book, which begins a new series for young readers, is 
designed to open up to them the study of geography and history as living 
subjects. Paz (Peace), the little girl, and her brother, Pablo (Paul), 
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are real children; they and their baby sister do all the things which 
Philippine children do and what they do is told so interestingly that 
American boys and girls in grades three to five will be anxious to know 
more about them. The author tells of conditions of living and the cus- 
toms of the people in our largest island possession. 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORY. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Government, Harvard University. The American Book Com- 
pany. Price $1.72. 

This is a splendid new text book of American history for mature 
students, The author says that he has “tried to write about the 
things that count ;” to “describe events which have aided to make us Amer- 
icans”; to set before his young countrymen “the ideal of true national 
greatness.” Emphasis is laid upon political geography as the background 
of national history; social conditions and events; economic features: 
the character and public services of great Americans; foreign relations; 
military and naval events; government, and how it has been worked out. 
There are extensive lists of sources, pictures, and maps. The appen- 
dices give in full the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, etc. The work shows profound scholarship and ex- 
tensive research. 


HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC. Books One, Two and 
Three. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D. The American Book Company, 
Prices, 44 cents, 48 cents, and 56 cents, respectively. 


This series is notable for its completness, its pedagogical develop- 
ment of the subject, its adaptability to the expanding mind of the pupil, 
and the interesting character of the problems given, which are based 
upon objects with which the child is familiar. The habit of initiative 
is cultivated by the encouragement which is given to the framing of 
original problems. Those schools which are considering a change of 
text books in Arithmetic would certainly d6 well to give careful investi- 
gation to these fresh, able and practical books, which cover the Arith- 
metic course in the grades in a very satisfactory manner. . 


A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. By American Authors. 
Edited by Walter L, Pyle, A. M., M.D. W, B. Saunders Company $1.75. 


No subject is of greater interest to the average person than that of 
personal health. Yet few people make any real scientific study of this 
subject and the laws of health are continually violated by nearly every- 
one. The war tests of personal health and physical efficiency have 
revealed a sad state of things among American young men. One of the 
by-products of the war will doubtless be a toning up of health 
requirements on the part of the people. And this volume will be very 
helpful to this movement, Careful and non-technical discussion is given 
to such subjects as the hygiene of the digestive organs, the skin, the 
vocal and breathing organs, the ear, the eye, the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, physical exercise, domestic hygiene, foods, etc. The opinions of 
some of the best physicians are made available in this useful volume. 





